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New Construction Bonds 


HE RECENT ANNOUNCEMENT of 
‘em new forms of performance 
and payment bonds for use on 
private construction is a milestone 
in the surety industry. The new 
forms are a progressive and far- 
reaching change in the method of 
supplying the service of surety 
companies to the public., They 
represent the combined effort of a 
group of outstanding underwrit- 
ers, and a steadfast resolution on 
their part to make available to the 
public the greatest protection pos- 
sible at a minimum of cost, while 
at the same time offering to their 
agents a new outlet for production 
and community service. 
Coming at a time when the phi- 
losophy of “dog eat dog”’ seems to 
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have gripped the country, the in- 
surance industry through its surety 
branch has set a pace which others 
may be wise to follow. 

The desirability of making sure- 
tyship more attractive for use on 
private construction has engaged 
the attention of surety producers 
and underwriters for a long pe- 
riod of time. The field of private 
contracts is a large one indeed, 
and has for the most part gone 
without the protection of surety 
coverage. To be sure, bonds have 
been written in many instances 
covering private construction, but 
the coverage afforded has never 
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been entirely satisfactory to the 
owners nor to those surety com- 
panies who have a desire to give 
the owner the form of protection 
best suited to his needs. It was a 
study of the many problems found 
in these cases, both from the point 
of view of the owner, the material 
supplier and the surety, that 
brought forth the new bond forms. 

Heretofore, the bond forms in 
most prevalent use followed the 
obligation that is found in forms 
used on Federal contracts and on 
most state and municipal con- 
tracts. Under the general provi- 
sions of these bond forms where a 
default occurs on the part of the 
contractor the owner must cem- 
plete his contract, and having es- 
tablished the amount of his dam- 
ages by this process is then in a 
position to assert his claim against 
the surety. 

While this form and method of 
procedure has proven entirely sat- 
isfactory for use by the Federal 
government as well as the state 
and municipal governments, it 
had two major disadvantages to 
the private builder. In the first 
place, government bodies have en- 
gineering staffs and when a con- 
tractor defaults, no special diffi- 
culties are involved in having these 
engineers make a survey of the 
work and prepare specifications 
for reletting the uncompleted por- 
tion of the contract. Few private 
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owners, however, have engineer- 
ing staffs capable of work of this 
nature. Thus, when a contractor 
defaulted on a private job, the 
employment of engineers was 
necessary and, as a result, confu- 
sion and expense ofttimes mounted 
very rapidly. Another shortcom- 
ing of the old form was the neces- 
sity on the part of the owner to 
finance completion of the job. Of 
course, the owner always had 
money available for the comple- 
tion of the job up to the amount 
specified in the original contract, 
but where the default resulted in 
increased costs, the owner was 
called upon to finance these in- 
creased costs out of his own re- 
sources before he could call upon 
the contractor’s surety for reim- 
bursement. To be sure, in later 
years, many companies who took 
pride in their more progressive 
methods, relieved the owner of 
this obligation by supplying addi- 
tional financing as the work pro- 
gressed, but the bond itself did not 
obligate the surety to do so and 
left the owner in a state of uncer- 
tainty until the surety indicated 
which method it chose to adopt. 

Under the new forms, the owner 
is not only relieved of this uncer- 
tainty but both of the drawbacks 
previously indicated have been 
removed. The new performance 
bond specifically obligates the 
surety, upon the contractor’s de- 


























fault, either to remedy the default 
or to 

1. Complete the contract, or 

2. To procure for the owner a 
contractor who will complete the 
contract. 

In addition, the surety is also 
specifically obligated to pay such 
additional funds 
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working protection rather than a 
guarantee against ultimate loss. 
Of great importance to the 
owner in these difficult times is 
the labor and material payment 
bond, which accompanies the 
performance bond. This bond 
guarantees to suppliers of labor 
and materials 





as may be nec- 
essary as the 
work progresses. 
Thus, the owner 
is assured that 
in the event of 
contractor’s de- 
fault he is en- 
titled to expect 
prompt action 
on the part of 
the surety with- 
out the neces- 
sity of travers- 
ing alone the 
difficult road 
which hereto- 
fore existed be- 
es Porseard .. . @ progressive 
and a provable 
claim against the surety. | repeat, 
the changes brought about by 
these new forms are progressive 
and far-reaching. No longer can it 
be said of suretyship that a bond 
was simply a piece of paper which 
gave the holder a right to a law- 
suit. Today a surety’s performance 
bond is animate and offers prompt 
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companies 


prompt pay- 
ment of their 
bills. Company 
experience in 
the past has in- 
dicated that se- 
curity for the 
payment of la- 
bor and mate- 
rial bills was es- 
sential for the 
orderly progress 
of work. If at 
any time either 
suppliers of la- 
bor or material 
entertain doubt 
as to the prompt- 
ness of pay- 
ment, a job 
could be slowed 
down to a halt and default pre- 
cipitated. The labor and material 
payment guaranty now made 
available on private contracts will 
not only overcome the possibility 
of delay or even default, but will 
give to the owner an additional 
price advantage in arranging for 
his new construction. 





step by progressive 
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There exists today a seller’s 
market in building materials. De- 
mand for these materials exceeds 
the available supply. So long as 
there is a steady demand for new 
construction, the unfavorable mar- 
ket will continue to exist. Building 
material suppliers are inclined to 
sell for cash or to the most sound 
credit risks. A payment bond sup- 
plied by a contractor on a private 
job will give him the very highest 
credit standing. Building suppliers 
will need to look no further. They 
are given a guaranty of payment 
and are no longer required to as- 
sume the credit hazard for non- 
payment of their bills. Thus, with 
assurance that his bills will be paid 
promptly, the supplier need not 
hesitate to keep a steady flow of 
first class materials into every job 
covered by a corporate surety 
payment bond. 

It is axiomatic that where credit 
risks are involved, sufficient cush- 
ion must exist in a price structure 
to provide against that credit risk. 
[t is likewise true that where an 
owner has, by requiring a pay- 
ment bond, removed the credit 
risk, he may expect that the credit 
cushion in a price structure be 
likewise removed, thus affording a 
price advantage. 

Owners who contemplate the 
construction or remodelling of 
office buildings, factories, schools, 
dwellings or buildings of any other 
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nature, will find the new perform- 
ance and payment bonds ex- 
tremely helpful, not only in the 
assurance of completion of their 
contract, at the time and price 
specified, but also in the selection 
of the contractor to the job. 
Usually when a private owner is 
about to undertake a construction 
project he, with the aid of his 
architect, selects a contractor 
whom they believe to be reliable, 
and the contractor quotes on the 


job. The owner is thus left more or 


less at the mercy of the selected 
contractor without having had the 
benefit of competition in estab- 
lishing the price on the job. Com- 
petition heretofore has not been 
too practical on private jobs be- 
cause of the difficulties involved in 
determining the competency of 
the low bidder. 

Generally speaking, private own- 
ers do not have the facilities nec- 
essary to determine the compe- 
tency and ability of contractors. 
Now, however, with the advent of 
the new performance and pay- 
ment guarantees, a private owner 
may solicit competitive bids, and, 
after having acquired a perform- 
ance and a payment bond from 
the low bidder, he can accept such 
a bidder with full confidence and 
reliance upon the surety’s guaran- 
tee. Thus, for an investment of a 
comparatively small sum, the 
owner may obtain the advantages 
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A bonded contract was behind the construction of this hotel 


of the true American system of added cost; actually, the risks in- 
competitive enterprise, and willin volved and the practical econo- 
all probability effect savings on mies to be obtained through the 
his project many times the pre- use of bonds make bonded con- 
mium on the bond. struction the least expensive. Some 

Unfortunately, many people time ago a prominent architect 
look upon the bond premium as __ told me that many in their profes- 
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sion did not believe in bonds. He 
said further that architects were 
all well acquainted with the repu- 
table contractors in their individ- 
localities and could recom- 


ual 

mend contractors without the 
necessity of obtaining a surety 
guarantee. 


“Why,” he said, “‘contractors’ 
failures are so rare that a good 
architect doesn’t encounter them 
more often than once or twice in a 
lifetime !”” 

Yes, indeed the frequency of 
failures among good contractors is 
not high. Witness the fact that 
surety companies are able to pro- 
vide such broad coverages as these 
new performance and payment 
guarantees at such ridiculously 
low prices. But I am convinced 
that my architect friend’s argu- 
ment is a poor and erroneous one. 
The fact is that some building 
contractors do fail. Surety com- 
pany files are replete with sad 
tales of contractors’ failures caused 
by innumerable circumstances, 
some of which were wholly be- 
yond the contractor’s control. 
Even though an owner and his 
architect may feel perfectly safe 
in awarding a job toa contractor, 
they have no way of controlling 
the other jobs a contractor may 
take on. Failure on one of the 


other jobs may cause a disastrous 
tie-up on the balance of a contrac- 
tor’s work. So a double gamble is 
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involved in unbonded contracting: 
first, that the contractor is a re- 
sponsible one, and, second, that 
unpredictable conditions will not 
prevent completion of the work 
within the time and at the price 
called for. No insurance agent to- 
day need permit a client to suffer 
a loss in this field. 

The new performance and pay- 
ment bonds will open new ave- 
nues of income for the aggressive 
agent in every community. A re- 
cent survey indicated that during 
the 12 year period ending at De- 
cember 1945, failures in the con- 
struction industry left in their 
wake recorded losses in excess of 
$155,000,000, or an average of 
over $1,000,000 a month. This is 
an appalling figure, and bear in 
mind that it covered only those 
losses recorded by some court ac- 
tion. No one can hazard a guess as 
to the total debts unsatisfied where 
court action was not taken. No 
community in the United States is 
exempt from losses of this kind. 
Every prospective builder is a 
candidate for the unfortunate ex- 
perience of having his unpaid 
claim added to this huge total. 

The field of bonding private 
construction contracts has been 
virtually untouched in the past. 
The absence of interest in this 
field has led many to believe that 
it was without need for protection. 
An average loss of $1,000,000 a 
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This privately owned hydroelectric plant was built under a bonded contract 


month is surely adequate demon- have left the bonding business 
stration of the need for protection. shrouded in what many agents be- 
Every agent and producer should _ lieve to be an air of mystery. The 
make it his duty to carry the mes- average producer was so busy with 
sage of that need to all in his _ his other affairs that he did not feel 
community who contemplate con- that he had the time necessary 
struction. to delve into the “mysteries” of 

The complicated operation of bonding. Fortunately, the new 
the bonds heretofore in general use forms give such broad and gen- 
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eral coverage that the air of mys- 
tery is now completely dissipated. 
The application of both bonds is 
clear and simple. In the event of 
default there is no particular rou- 
tine to follow nor complicated 
forms to fill. The owner simply 
calls upon his surety at the earliest 
possible moment and thereafter 
the problem is entirely up to the 
surety. They will either undertake 
completion themselves or procure 
another contractor to do so. Ma- 








terial suppliers whose bills are un- 
paid likewise have no complicated 
routine to follow. A_ registered 
letter to the surety and the owner 
stating the fact of the unpaid bill 
is all that is needed to bring about 
prompt payment. 

The new bonds are indeed a 
progressive step taken by progres- 
sive companies who believe that 
the greater success of their business 
is inseparably bound to greater 
service to the public. 























“Two will get you five you don’t sell him.” 
































These Laws 


HE MODERN SAFETY-RESPONSI- 
g yeete: law is the kind of stat- 
ute which no motorist can afford 
to ignore. If he does he may find in 
his mail some morning an official 
notice to the following effect: ‘‘As 
a result of a motor vehicle acci- 
dent in which you were involved 
you have become subject to the 
safety-responsibility law. If you 
were not insured at the time of ac- 
cident you are required to deposit 
cash, certified check or negotiable 
securities in the amount of $1,000 
as security to cover any judgment 
arising out of that accident. For 
failure to submit evidence of in- 
surance, or failure to make the de- 
posit required, your operator’s 
license and your registrations are 
suspended as of the date specified, 
and must be surrendered.” 

Che provision which authorizes 
the commissioner to send such a 
notice is not a mere improvement 
or refinement of an old feature. It 
is new, different and drastic. It 


* The new safety responsi- 
bility laws are proving 
their worth in many 
states 


Have ‘Teeth 


By RAPHAEL ALEXANDER 








was added first in New Hampshire 
in 1937 and had such startling re- 
sults that in the next nine years 
the idea spread to 14 other states 
and one province of Canada. 
Here is how the new law works. 

All accidents except those caus- 
ing only trivial property damage 
must be reported immediately 
and in detail. When an uninsured 
automobile is involved, the motor 
vehicle department proceeds, on 
the basis of the information con- 
tained in the reports, to evaluate 
the personal injury and property 
damage, and amount 
adequate to cover possible judg- 
ments which might result from 
the accident. It has authority to 
fix the amount as high as $11,000 
in a serious case. In most of the 
states the department does not 
concern itself at all with the ques- 
tion of fault or blame 


fixes an 
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The processing of accident re- 
ports and the evaluation go on be- 
hind the scenes and may take two 
or three weeks, during which time 
the motorist may succeed in rele- 
gating the accident to a compart- 
ment of his brain which contains 
the things he wants to forget. Then 
comes the rude shock of reality - 
the notice mentioned above — 
and a severe case of jitters. Prob- 
lem: the uninsured motorist must 
put up security. Maybe only $200; 
maybe $1,000, or $2,000, or more. 
Where can he get it? And even if 
he has it, does he want to put up 
his savings and take a chance on 
losing them? 

He may call his insurance agent. 
But the agent can’t help. He can’t 
write a retroactive policy. He may 
try the political club. It doesn’t 
work. 

Well, he can always turn in his 
licenses. But how would he get 
to the train? How would he do 
the shopping? What about the 
week-end trips that the family en- 
joy so much? What about vaca- 
tion time? No, surrender of li- 
censes is no solution. He uses the 
car constantly and can’t do with- 
out it. Mr. Motorist is really in a 
tough spot. Well, it’s too bad, but 
the accident victim, losing pay, 
running up medical bills, perhaps 
permanently disabled, isn’t in an 
enviable position either. 

In order to see clearly what a 
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difference the security provision 
has made, let’s see what happens 
when an accident occurs in a state 
having a financial responsibility 
law of the earlier type, applicable 
only to convictions and judgments. 
Here is what the law provides. I{ 
an injured person obtains a judg- 
ment the negligent motorist must 
pay the judgment and he must also 
carry insurance, usually for three 
years. If he doesn’t do these things 
his licenses and registrations are 
suspended. 

Now the requirement that the 
judgment be satisfied as a prereq- 
uisite to driving seems like a pretty 
stiff penalty, particularly when 
the judgment is large —just as 
serious as having to put up secu- 
rity. But that is an illusion. That is 
the way the law reads. Here is the 
way it works out. The accident vic- 
tim gets a lawyer. The lawyer is 
glad to get the case because the 
injuries are serious. He writes a 
claim letter or serves a summons. 
Soon he finds out that the motorist 
is uninsured. Now the case is much 
less desirable; in fact, quite un- 
desirable. The lawyer faces a large 
amount of time-consuming work, 
expenses which he must advance, 
and when he gets all through, and 
if he is successful in court, he may 
have an uncollectible judgment — 
a piece of worthless paper. 

So the chances are that he 
doesn’t go ahead with the case 
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doesn’t carry it through to trial. 
The result is — and this happens 
in a vast majority of the cases - 
no judgment is ever obtained. No 
judgment, no suspension, is what 
the law provides. The motorist is 
completely untouched by the law. 
He continues to drive with his 
same judgment- 
proof irrespon- 
sibility. 

So there’s a 
big difference 
between re- 
quiring a mo- 
torist to put up 
security right 
after accident, 
without trial 
and _ regardless 
of fault, and 
requiring him 
to satisfy a 
judgment when 
and if obtained. 
The security 
law spells trou- 
ble for the mo- 
torist, immedi- 
ate trouble, as soon as he gets into 
an accident — unless he has the 
foresight to protect himself with 
insurance. Most motorists can see 
the trouble coming and don’t wait 
for it to knock. They buy insur- 
ance. Here’s what the security 
laws have done to stimulate volun- 
tary purchase of liability insur- 


ance. 
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. . « different and drastic 
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In New Hampshire, shortly af- 
ter enactment the percentage of 
insured cars jumped from about 
36 percent to over 70 percent. In 
the eight years following enact- 
ment the percentage has grad- 
ually crept higher. It now exceeds 
85 percent. In New York the per- 
centage rose 
from about 30 
percent to 75 
percent; in In- 
diana from 33 
percent to 74 
percent; in 
Maine from 36 
percent to 60 
percent. In 
Minnesota 85 
to 90 percent of 
the cars were in- 
sured one year 
after the law 
went into effect. 

Since most of 
the security 
provisions have 
been enacted 
quite recently 
(seven in 1945, one in 1946), re- 
liable estimates of increased insur- 
ance are not available in all cases. 
However, on the basis of experi- 
ence in the states for which figures 
are available, it may be roughly 
estimated that at least half of the 
owners who are uninsured before 
such a law is enacted purchase in- 
surance before, or shortly after. 
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the law goes into effect. This is a 
conservative way of estimating, 
since the average increase in the 
states for which statistics are avail- 
able has been higher. But on the 
basis of this estimate (and assum- 
ing that about 30 percent of the 
cars were previously insured) it 
would seem that in the states of 
Illinois, Indiana, Maine, Mary- 
land, Michigan, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, New Hampshire, New 
York, Vermont, Virginia and 
Wisconsin the security provisions have 
been responsible for inducing owners of 
more than three million cars to insure! 
Kentucky and Pennsylvania are 
not included in this estimate since 
their new laws do not go into ef- 
fect until 1947. 


Laws DIFFER 


The 15 security laws differ from 
one another in many respects. The 
following are some of the more im- 
portant differences: 


1. The Massachusetts law is a lim- 
ited one, being applicable only to 
non-residents. 

2. The security provisions of the 
Michigan law are applicable only to 
accidents causing bodily injury and 
not to property damage accidents. 

3. The security provisions of the 


Vermont law are applicable only if 


the driver is convicted of a traffic 


violation. 

4. The laws of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire and Virginia are inapplicable to 
any motor vehicle whose owner and 





operator were not at fault. Except 
in Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Vermont and Virginia, 
the security provisions apply re- 
gardless of fault. However, in Jilinois 
and Minnesota the owner and oper- 
ator of a car legally “stopped, 
standing or parked,” and in Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Nebraska, Pennsyl- 
vania and Wisconsin, the owner and 
operator of a car legally parked, are 
exempt. 

5. The following states require 
proof of financial responsibility (in- 
surance) for future accidents, as 
well as security for the past acci- 
dent: Maine, Michigan, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, Vermont and Vir- 
ginia. 

With the exception of Massa- 
chusetts and Vermont, the varia- 
tions in these laws are not so sub- 
stantial as to materially diminish 
the results. And increased insur- 
ance is by no means the only re- 
sult which flows from the security 
law. Threatening the motorist 
with trouble is one thing. But, if 
the threat does not succeed in 
making him insure, the problein 
of getting compensation for the 
accident victim presents itself. 
The security laws tackle this prob- 
lem hard and with a high degree 
of success. 

New York is the only state for 
which detailed figures are avail- 
able. The Commissioner’s report 
for 1945 shows that during the 
year 7,371 persons made deposits 
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totalling $1,066,889. Many of 
these are cases in which, as a prac- 
tical matter, a suit by the injured 
person would have been futile if 
the deposit had not been made. 
The deposit makes it possible for 
the accident victim to proceed 
with his suit, knowing that if he 
obtains a judgment it will be a 
collectible one and not a mere 
empty victory. In Indiana, during 
1945, 2,050 persons posted se- 
curity. 

In addition to the deposits, dur- 
ing 1945 in New York 14,924 re- 
leases were filed instead of secu- 
rity. The commissioner says in his 
report that a release is more satis- 
factory than a deposit because it 
shows that the parties got together 
and made a settlement. In Indi- 
ana, during 1945, 4,885 releases 
were filed. Undoubtedly a large 
percentage of these settlements 
would never have been made were 
it not that suspension had been 
threatened. 

Thus the security provisions in- 
duce a large percentage of motor- 
ists to insure and successfully force 
a large percentage of the unin- 
sured ones to pay damages. As a 
result, the percentage of uncom- 
pensated accident victims is very 
small, and the longer the law has 
been in effect the smaller it gets. 

The safety-responsibility law, 
as the name implies, has another 
function, far more important than 
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the matter of securing compensa- 
tion for accident victims. The 
primary function of the safety- 
responsibility law is to reduce acci- 
dents. Does the law with security 
provisions more effectively ac- 
complish that purpose? 

On this point reliable statistical 
evidence is almost completely 
lacking due to the newness of these 
laws and to the fact that their only 
test so far has been during an ab- 
normal period. But in spite of this 
dearth of proof the conclusion is 
inescapable that a stringent safety- 
responsibility law, properly en- 
forced and publicized, will have a 
favorable effect on accident fre- 
quency. 


AccIDENT CAUSATION 

The factors that enter into ac- 
cident causation are complicated 
and numerous. Probably the most 
important of all accident causes is 
the state of mind of the driver. 
Among other quirks of the ac- 
cident-prone driver is the willing- 
ness to. take a chance — take a 
chance on a hill or a curve, in 
passing a red light, or in driving 
too fast for conditions, and so on. 
Because of this tendency, and be- 
cause of many other wrong at- 
titudes and habits, the accident- 
prone drivers (who constitute only 
a very small percentage) are re- 
sponsible for a very high and 
grossly disproportionate percent- 
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age of all accidents. A careful 
study in Connecticut, for example, 
revealed that accident repeaters, 
constituting only 3.88 percent of 
all drivers, caused 39.8 percent of 
all fatal accidents and 36.4 per- 
cent of all reported accidents. 
Other studies have produced simi- 
lar conclusions. 

A drastic safety-responsibility 
law will not cure the accident- 
prone driver, but, like a policeman 
constantly tailing him, it will have 
a pronounced effect. If he is un- 
insured he knows that an ac- 
cident means a serious jam. If he 
is insured he knows that too many 
accidents or traffic violations may 
mean cancellation of his insurance. 
Accident-prone drivers are apt to 
be rejected by insurance com- 
panies and are compelled to get 
their insurance through the as- 
signed risk plan. The motorist 
who is an assigned risk is on 
probation and he knows that if 
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he doesn’t behave he may lose 
his license permanently. All these 
factors cannot help but have a 
salutory effect on drivers — in- 
sured and uninsured. But only 
time will show the extent. 

The stock insurance companies 
do not sponsor the enactment of 
safety-responsibility laws, since it 
is felt not to be within the prov- 
ince of insurance companies to 
advocate laws which directly or 
indirectly compel the purchase of 
insurance. However, insurance 
companies are opposed to com- 
pulsory laws such as the one in 
Massachusetts, and where a law 
of that type is proposed the As- 
sociation suggests a sound safety- 
responsibility law as an alternative. 
The members of the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Execu- 
tives feel that a safety-responsi- 
bility law is in every respect a 
more satisfactory and effective 
solution to the problem. 


Humor in Claims Forms 


Dog on road applied brakes causing skid. 


I collided with a stationary tram coming in the opposite direction. 


Coming home I drove into the wrong house and collided with a tree 


I haven’t got. 


I thought the garage had only four posts, but my car backed into 


the fifth. 


I thought the window was down, but it was up as I found out when 


[ put my head through it. 
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¢ There is no short cut to 
building up an agency. 
It means planning and 
work every day 





How I Am Building an Agency 


nN 1941 I PURCHASED the business 
I of an agent who was retiring. 
I found that most of his business 
was fire insurance, and that very 
little casualty business had been 
written. 

One of the first things I did was 
to have the office remodeled. 
Nearly all the field men tell us 
that our office is attractive, and 
that this impresses the customer 
with the fact that here is an effi- 
cient, modern insurance agency. 

Realizing that I knew nothing 
about insurance, I promptly be- 
gan to study and during the first 
year spent quite some time learn- 
ing the requirements of local 
agency operation. As this took 
much of my time, I was not able to 
solicit very much, but I believe 
that it is always better to be. thor- 
oughly informed before attempt- 
ing to make a sale. Confidence in 
the insurance agent is necessary, 
and an informed agent gives his 
client confidence. I read all of my 
manuals, and, of course, they 
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meant little to me the first time. 
But in reading my manuals I kept 
a notebook handy in which I put 
down questions to discuss with the 
special agents. I also took the cor- 
respondence courses offered by 
my companies and a correspond- 
ence course from the University of 
Tennessee. Later I became inter- 
ested in the work of the American 
Institute for Property and Liabil- 
ity Underwriters, and now I have 
my C.P.C.U. degree. 

Agents who have been in the 
business for some time know that 
the insurance business requires 
constant study and the fire, cas- 
ualty and surety bulletins are very 
valuable in helping an agent to 
keep posted on changes in his 
business. 

In the development of my busi- 
ness, naturally, I started with the 
customers on the books and began 
to solicit them for forms of insur- 















ance which they did not carry 
with me. This resulted in some in- 
crease in business. 


As every agent knows, a part of 
his business is not renewed, and if 


he is to be successful he must re- 
place this business and secure 
more. I obtained a list of all auto- 
mobile owners-in my county and 
from it selected the most promising 
prospects and wrote some new 
business by personal solicitation. 

My trouble is in not being able 
to make enough personal calls on 
prospects. I know many people 
who should be solicited, but I do 
not have time to see all of them. 
So I try to keep my name before 
them by running newspaper ad- 
vertising regularly. This advertis- 
ing emphasizes the fact that I 
write all forms of insurance and 
give the best service. Of course, spe- 
cific lines of insurance are adver- 
tised also. This is reminder adver- 
tising and it is of value in keeping 
my name before the public. 

I have also built up a good mail- 
ing list of about 1,000 names. The 
foundation of this list was my ex- 
isting customers. Then I added 
names from the automobile list 
previously mentioned and secured 
other names from lists of various 
organizations and civic groups. | 
want to emphasize that I did not 
put down just a list of names, but 
only names of good prospects. A 
card was used, each card 
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showing the name, address, oc- 
cupation, credit standing, and 
forms of insurance needed by the 
prospect. I use one card for per- 
sonal prospects and one for busi- 
ness prospects. 

A constant flow of direct mail 
leaves our office, first class post- 
age always being used for this 
mail. This is one of my own ideas; 
the difference in postage is small 


and well worth the additional 
cost. I use letters printed with 
typewriter type by our local 


printer. On some of these letters 
we type in the name of the pros- 
pect, and on others we simply use 
the customary printed “Dear 
Sir.” These letters usually cover 
some form of insurance, such as 
automobile or household furni- 
ture, but at present we are using 
one to emphasize the increased 
values of property. Usually some 
appropriate folder is enclosed. 

One idea that has worked very 
well is that of sending out a letter 
at Christmas thanking our custom- 
ers for their business during the 
past year and soliciting their busi- 
ness during the coming year. Our 
customers tell us ‘that they appre- 
ciate such a letter. Too often 
agents fail to tell their customers 
that they appreciate their busi- 
ness. 

Several of our casualty com- 
panies have plans for direct mail 
campaigns on many forms of cas- 



































HOW I AM BUILDING AN AGENCY 


“I try to make the prospect feel that the protection of his interests comes first” 


ualty insurance and we use these 
a great deal. It relieves us of a lot 
of detail and keeps our name be- 
fore the public. It is also another 
means of informing the public 
about some of the little known 


casualty lines. I have had _ par- 
ticularly good results with the 
comprehensive personal liability 
policy, for instance. 

Of course, a personal follow-up 
of direct mail will give better re- 

















sults, but a letter and no follow- 
up is better than no letter or call. 

In addition to the advertising 
mentioned heretofore, I distribute 
diaries, calendars, matches, blot- 
ters, scratch pads, bridge score 
pads, and other novelties to my 
customers, and also run a quarter 
page advertisement on page one of 
our telephone directory which I 
hope will remind people to call us 
first. It is difficult to measure re- 
sults from advertising, but I con- 
sider it a very valuable help to 
me. Direct mail is the best me- 
dium, in my opinion. 

I am interested in civic activi- 
ties, belong to the Lions Club, 
lennessee State Guard, and other 
organizations, and have worked 
on the bond drives and various re- 
lief campaigns. This work has 
given me contact with many busi- 
ness men and some business has 
been developed as a result. 

One of the best ways I know of 
to make an impression on a cus- 
tomer and to earn the commission 
is to make a survey. I make sur- 
veys as often as possible. I prepare 
them myself, but write the field 
men for information when needed. 
These surveys show an analysis of 
the present insurance, make up of 
the rates, and recommendations 
for improvement. In making sur- 
veys I inspect customers’ property 
and assist them in estimating its 
value. I use the survey as a means 
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of pointing out limitations of poli- 
cies and the desirability of cover- 
ages not carried, and try to give 
the client the impression that I am 
interested in giving him advice 
regarding coverages he should 
carry. But I do not use high pres- 
sure selling methods in the presen- 
tation of a survey. I have found 
from experience that my work is 
mostly wasted unless I can arrange 
for the client to give me plenty of 
time to go over the survey with 
him. Once a year I bring the sur- 
vey up to date. The proper ar- 
rangement of premiums either by 
a budget plan or by a premium 
finance plan should not be over- 
looked. 

The results I have obtained 
have been gratifying. In every 
case where I have made a survey 
I have secured some additional 
premiums. As a result of one sur- 
vey I secured the comprehensive 
insurance on a fleet of trucks, and 
other business is still being secured 
from this customer. In several 
cases I have placed public liability 
policies. I enjoy such work, and 
find that it pays in many ways. In 
addition to the premiums it pro- 
duces, I find that it increases my 
own knowledge every time. I often 
learn, for instance, that other 
agents are following practices of 
good business which will work in 
my business also. 

Our selling methods are the 
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“* One of the first things I did was to have the office remodeled” 


same as many other agents’. I think 
surveys are one of the best meth- 
ods of selling. My notebook of 
clippings of local losses also is very 
useful. Life insurance men are 
good salesmen as a rule, and they 
are always showing the customer 
pictures and diagrams to explain 
their proposition, and I use pic- 





tures and diagrams on some occa- 
sions. The extra services that our 
agency renders enable us to sell 
more insurance. The most out- 
standing example at the present 
time is the bank-agent auto plan. 
Agents should participate in this 
as a means to develop their auto- 
mobile business. 
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In approaching a prospect I 
try to show him that I am inter- 
ested in his welfare and will give 
him professional advice as well as 
I know how. If I do not know the 
answer to a question, I admit it, 
get it and call back later with the 
desired information. To admit 
that you do not know the answer 
does not injure your standing in 
the eyes of a client if you immedi- 
ately secure the desired informa- 
tion and pass it on to him. In 
other words, I try to make the 
prospect feel that the protection 
of his interests comes first and 
selling a policy comes second. 

I have advised cancellation of 
some of my policies when the in- 
terest of the customer would be 
better served. By this I do not 
mean that I do not try to sell a 
policy. I use all the means which 
I have at my disposal — clippings, 
stories of friends who have had 
losses, and every other means. I 
do try to avoid high pressure, be- 
cause my customers resent it. I 
try never to argue with the pros- 
pect, because antagonism defeats 
sales. 

I like to set a goal toward which 
to work. I set a goal for new busi- 
ness in all lines at the beginning 
of the year and separate goals for 
specific lines which I wish to de- 
velop. These are broken down 
into monthly goals. Should the 
goal be reached, I immediately 
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set a larger goal. I keep a notebook 
in which I record all new business 
and all lost business and this is a 
good sales stimulant. 

The arrangement of the office 
can do much to help the agent de- 
velop his business. Our daily re- 
ports are filed in individual fold- 
ers alphabetically arranged. This 
is better than filing by company 
and date of expiration which is 
used by many agents. Our system 
provides an alphabetical index of 
the customers, a complete line 
record for each customer, and a 
readily available place for all cor- 
respondence. It enables us to give 
quick service over the telephone, 
it speeds the issuance of endorse- 
ments, helps prevent non-concur- 
rencies, provides an expiration 
record, and last but not least, indi- 
cates where additional insurance 
is needed. 

The expiration records which 
we use provide a triple check on 
the expiration. The customer’s 
folder is checked to show the ex- 
piration, the accounts receivable 
ledger is also checked to show the 
expiration, and a carbon copy of 
the invoice and statement serves 
as an expiration record. 

Our bookkeeping records are 
simple, but each month I have a 
profit and loss statement, and a 
statement of assets and liabilities 
to study. Our collection policy is 
the usual invoice with the policy 
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followed up by a statement on the 
first of the month. Slow accounts 
are promptly followed up with a 
personal call. 5 

Loss records are set up so that 
each loss is checked regularly and 
if not settled promptly steps are 
taken to insure prompt settlement. 
I endeavor to give the claimant 
the fastest service possible, and go 
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out of my way to make him feel 
that his loss is receiving my atten- 
tion. 

This is the way that I have 
built my agency. These ideas have 
worked for me, and perhaps they 
will work for other agents. There 
is no short cut to building up an 
agency. It boils down to planning 
and working every day. 
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“Calm yourself, Millard. You know he can’t buy ammunition nou ee 
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HON. OTTO KRUEGER 


NORTH DAKOTA 


ig HONORABLE Otto KRUEGER, Commissioner of Insurance 

for the state of North Dakota, accepted the appointment to this 
office in 1945, having held the position of State Treasurer since 
1944. A resident of North Dakota for 36 years, he received his 
schooling there. He was Wells County auditor for 20 years, clerk 
of the Fessenden, N. D., school district for 18. and secretary- 
treasurer of the Wells County chapter of the American Red Cross 
for 10. A veteran of World War I, he was state vice commander of 
the American Legion in 1940, and is commander and adjutant of 
the local post of that organization. 




















HON. GEORGE W. DEAN 


MICHIGAN 


HE HonorasBLeE GeorGce W. Dean holds the joint titles of 

Commissioner of Labor and Chairman of the State of Michigan 
Department of Labor and Industry. He is president of the Michigan 
Federation of Labor (A.F.L.) and the Michigan delegate to the 
American Federation of Labor, and he has represented that or- 
ganization on the War Manpower Commission since the latter’s 
inception. From 1935-37 he was chief state inspector in the Michi- 
gan Department of Labor and Industry. He served five years with 
the State Board of Control for Vocational Education as state co- 
ordinator of apprentice training and labor consultant. He holds an 
honorary Master’s Degree in labor relations, and is a member of the 
board of directors of the Detroit Industrial Safety Council. 





















©, SMILING AT OURSELVES “ 




















““Yes! he’s in the dog house. He remembers the birthday of all his policy- 
holders, but he forgot my birthday.” Courtesy Kansas City Life Insurance Co. , 























»\““The Bentleys will do anything to avoid 
a_premium collection.” “What you need is BROAD coverage’ 
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© Stock Insurance compa- 
nies have prepared and 
are constantly preparing 
material of great value 
to their agents as well 
as to the public 


Our Concern Is People 


OWN IN NEw Yorx’s bustling 
D insurance district recently, 
I chanced to bump into an old 
agent, friend — and a mighty suc- 
cessful one, at that. The brief 
conversation that followed, in 
which he did all of the talking, 
left a deep impression on me be- 
cause it so clearly revealed the 
kind of tools a go-getting agent 
needs these days. 

“When I call on new pros- 
pects,” he began, ‘‘the best ‘ice 
breakers’ I have are the capital 
stock companies’ books and pam- 
phlets. 

“Do you know why?” he asked, 
and promptly answered his own 
question. 

‘Because they are written about 
people — for people. If you can 
talk to a man about something 
himself, he’ll listen. 
[hose publications give me that 


concerning 


hance. 
“I’ve been selling insurance for 


25 years,” he went on, vigorously 
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chewing his cigar, ‘“‘and mostof that 
time I’ve been trying to convince 
my friends ——even some in our 
business — that not 
just cold commerce. It is more 
than that. It offers comfort and 
security. It protects folks from 
financial loss due to theft, injury, 
or what not. And then goes be- 
yond that to supply technical ad- 
vice and service to prevent those 
things from happening.”’ He was 
speaking now with all the crusad- 
ing forcefulness of a reformer, 
concluding: 

‘Take industrial safety, for ex- 
ample. The support and attention 
insurance companies have given 
this movement has meant the sav- 


insurance is 


ing of countless persons from ac- 
cidental death and injury.” 

And my agent friend was right. 
Insurance companies are dedi- 
cated to safeguard the individual’s 


















well-being. For it is the insurance 
companies’ business to be inter- 
ested in people —all people — 
whether they are tycoons or 
teamsters, actresses or actuaries. 

By engineering and educating 
for safety, the insurance companies 
as a group have done much to 
make industry safer for the Ameri- 
can workingman. Through their 
research, technical personnel, en- 
dowments to specialized organi- 
zations and combining their in- 
dividual resources, they have made 
possible the gathering of material 
for services and publications that 
aid the employer as well as his 
employees. 

Lately, a problem allied with 
safety has forced its way to the 
attention of employers. During 
the war many more disabled work- 
ers were hired than at any other 
time. It was essential that they be 
placed at jobs where they would 
be successful. In addition, during 
those action-filled years many mis- 
understandings and uncertainties 
arose concerning these workers. 
Industry wanted to know: “Are 
they safe?” “Can they be pro- 
ductive?” “Will they be reliable?” 
Quick answers to these questions 
were imperative, for frequently 
employers hesitated to hire the 
disabled, fearful that they would 
increase production costs. Delay, 
therefore, deprived employers of 
available manpower and many 
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impaired workers were denied jobs 
unnecessarily and unfairly. 
Several organizations, state, 
Federal and private, set out to 
gather the facts and the insurance 
group was prominent among these. 
This was in keeping with the 
objective of the insurance com- 
panies, to provide worthwhile 
service when needed. A formal 
declaration of attitude was issued 
by the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives, which plainly 
stated that the hiring of the dis- 
abled would not affect insurance 
rates and that insurance com- 
panies and their insuring con- 
tracts definitely were not opposed 
to.the employment of physically 
impaired workers. The Associa- 
tion asked the New York Univer- 
sity Center for Safety Education, 
which it endows, to conduct re- 
search on these problems and as- 
signed its accident prevention di- 
vision, the National Conservation 
Bureau, to sift the research find- 
ings and prepare a guidebook for 
employers. This was done and 
the publications, “Industrial Re- 
habilitation,” ‘‘The Physically 
Impaired — A Guidebook to 
Their Employment” and “Super- 
vising the Physically Impaired” 
were the result. Already over 250,- 
000 copies of these books have 
been distributed to employers, re- 
habilitation specialists, hospitals, 
and vocational guidance centers. 
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A fourth book, the result of more 
than two years of research by Dr. 
Tobias Wagner at the Center for 
Safety Education, is now being 
readied for publication by the 
National Conservation Bureau. 

But progress requires continued 
investigation. These publications 
will not be the 
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These procedures, when finally 
worked out, will-be of value to 
every employer and employee — 
not only the disabled. For research 
has found the impaired worker to 
be equal or superior to the able- 
bodied in production, safety and 
reliability when properly placed. So 

it is only sensi- 





complete an- 
swer to the 
problems of se- 
lective place- 
ment. They are 
the best thatcan 
be done for the 
present with 
the data avail- 
able, but fur- 
ther studies 
must be made 
before the an- 
swers can be 
considered final. 
In order to col- 
lect more in- 
formation, the 
Bureau is now 
surveying over 
250 selected employers, both large 
and small and representative of 
all types of American industry, 
who have received copies of ““The 
Physically Impaired — A Guide- 
book to Their Employment” to 
determine what additional place- 
ment measures, if any, are needed 
to ensure the successful employ- 
ment of the impaired worker. 
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. « insurance ts not just cold commerce 


ble to apply to 
all workers the 
procedures that 
were successful 
for the im- 
paired, so that 
all can be as- 
signed to jobs 
where they will 
be most likely 
to prosper. 
Those of us who 
are associated 
with the stock 
insurance com- 
panies can be 
proud that no 
other private 
organization is 
more active in 
providing information for the em- 
ployment of the impaired. 

Early this spring a new and 
important book prepared by an 
insurance company, “Job Place- 
ment of the Physically Handi- 
capped,” * was published by the 


WA Placement of the Physically 
Handicapped,” by Clark D. Bridges, 
McGraw Hill Book Co., N. Y. 30 pages, 
illustrated, $3.50. 











McGraw-Hill Book Company. Its 
author, Clark D. Bridges, director 
of conservation services for the 
Zurich Insurance companies, is a 
professional safety engineer and 
industrial hygiene expert. His 
book is the result of over two years 
of concentrated work and reflects 
his experience in solving accident 
prevention and industrial health 
problems. It is written in a down- 
to-earth, easy-to-read style that 
will earn the undying gratitude of 
safety engineers, underwriters, 
claim men, personnel directors and 
industrial physicians who have 
been exposed to the familiar tech- 
nical text that, instead of instruct- 
ing, confounds the reader with its 
weighty verbiage. Those who have 
read it have been loud in their 
praise. The comment of Dr. Har- 
vey Bartle, formerly medical direc- 
tor of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, is most explicit: 

“Its completeness is unique, its 
details are fascinating, its adapta- 
bility is interesting and most help- 
ful, and its accuracy is trust- 
worthy.” 

The text is an engineer’s under- 
standing of just what constitutes 
proper placement for each dis- 
ability apt to confront anyone, ‘in 
any industry, concerned with the 
hiring, placement and supervising 
of personnel. Written with the 
assistance of expert medical guid- 
ance, it explains with illustrations 
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the “how and how-not” of proper 
placement according to the type 
of disability and the job’s physical 
demands in terms of health and 
safety factors. The Bridges formula 
is simple: 
1. The worker should be able to 
meet the physical demands of 
the job. 


2. The worker must not be a 
hazard to himself. 
3. The worker must not jeopardize 


the safety of others. 
4. The job should not aggravate 
the disability of the worker. 
‘Practically every handicapped 
worker has a great deal more 
ability than disability,” Bridges 
says. It is the using of the in- 
dividual’s remaining abilities 
rather than depending on his ad- 
justability to his handicap, that 
is the backbone of the Bridges’ 
plan. But he warns: ‘Employment 
for the disabled is neither ridic- 
ulously simple nor excessively 
difficult or beyond the ability of 
capable executives. It is best ac- 
complished by means of system- 
atic planning rather than by rule 
of thumb or snap judgment.” 
When Neville -Pilling, chief 
executive of the Zurich Com- 
panies, assigned Clark Bridges the 
task of preparing this text, he 
asked that the work be thorough. 
It is. In fact Appendix C, *‘Maxi- 
mum Allowable Concentrations 
of Industrial Atmospheric Con- 
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Practically every handicapped worker has more ability than disability 


taminants” alone is worth the 
purchase price to industrial hy- 
giene and safety engineers. It is 
the most complete of any such 
compilation available. 

This book, like the others, is 
the result of a sincere effort to 
assist the impaired to find em- 
ployment security. It would be 
difficult for even the most indif- 
ferent person to ignore the im- 
portance of proper placement pro- 





cedures. Yet, their value may be 
even greater than we realize. 
Those of us who are close to the 
rehabilitation problem recognize 
that fundamentally we all are in 
need of selective placement, if we 
are to be assured maximum em- 
ployment success. For each of us 
has certain abilities and _ inca- 
pacities that make us adaptable 
for some jobs, unsuited for others. 
Most often we arrive at our posi- 
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tions in an organization through 
a series of hit or miss circum- 
stances, our success depending in 
some measure on good fortune. 
But the selective placement pro- 
cedures developed for the physi- 
cally impaired make the possi- 
bility for success less of a gamble. 
Eventually employers will want 
to apply them to all — not just 
the disabled. 


It is significant that much of 


the progress made in this field has 
been accomplished by the As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety 
Executives, through its member 
companies, its divisions and the 
organizations it endows. Tradi- 
tionally, the insurance industry’s 
goal is to assist people, to protect 
them from financial loss, to safe- 
guard them from the tragedy of 
accidental physical harm. That is 
its objective — and its function. 





























“COME, LOOKY, OUR RADISHES ARE uP/ ” 
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CHAIRMEN. Pictured at the third New England Traffic Engineering 
Conference, June 11-13, are three sessions chairmen: Professor A. J. 


INVENTION. This new removable 
instructor's wheel permits use of cars 
for both training and normal func- 


Bone, civil engineering department, M.I.T.; Henry K. Evans, con- 
tions. Designer Bill McKinley (fore. 


ference coordinator, traffic engineer, National Conservation Bureau, 
and E. F. Copell, traffic engineer, Mass. State Dept. of Public Works. 


A Highway Safety 


THE NEWS IN PICTURES 


AIR AMBULANCE. This plane, part of the 
Hospital Express operated by the Naval Air 
Transport Service, brought 100 military 
patients here from Honolulu, the largest air 
evacuation of its kind in history. 


ground), R.C.A.F. veteran, demonstrates. 


cAviations ¥ 


AIR BARN. You have probably read in the newspapers of chick- 
ens traveling in airplanes; now another occupant of the barnyard 
has taken to the air! These ten prize-winning cattle set out on the 
maiden voyage — both for the “flying barn” and for themselves — 
bound for South America to be used as blooded breeding stock. 
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IT’S EASY! Red Cross Director Donald Kerr, 
who lost a leg when he was 8, shows amputee 
cases that it’s simple to skate with an artificial 
leg. In college, Kerr boxed, fenced and ran the 
high hurdles. “If I can, you can,” he says. 


A The Physically Impaired 


THE NEWS 


PLUNGE. En route to Washington, D. C., 
from Arlington, Va., this bus hurtled from 
the Memorial Bridge, which spans the Poto- 
mac River, injuring at least 44 persons. The 
bus lies upside down 30 feet below. 


TO PLAY. Jim Newman (left), army veteran who 
lost his right forearm in a shell explosion, gains 
proficiency as he is taught to bowl with his left 
hand. His instructor, Willis Rosch, is a civilian who 
lost his left leg in a 1928 industrial accident. 


ee 
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CAMPING DELUXE. Those who answer the call of the wild may sa 
find roughing it as comfortable as sitting by the family fireside. Ty 
trailer, one of many appearing on the market, sleeps two and ha} 
galley complete with insulated icebox and cupboard space. The “bd 
room” contains a clothes hamper and full-length innerspring mattra 


ae 





TO STUDY. When 13, Darrell Hottle lost 
ee during the Normandy campaign. Now employed as a “trouble his right arm below the elbow. Now he is 
a large industrial firm, he is shown here at work in the tin shop. studying for his chosen profession — law. 

The physically impaired has a definite and 

productive place in working society. 


PICTURES 


Automobile 9 


Sourt is in session ona San Francisco street corner JOY RIDE OVER. After knocking over 

arrested” for jaywalking pleads her case. Jaywalking a street lamp, a fire alarm box and a tele- 

is an important factor in traffic accidents, 50 percent of which phone pole, this bus came to a stop. The 

involve pedestrians. San Francisco, however, is the only city to set damage was done by an _ unidentified 
up “Curbstone Courts” in active campaign against the offense man while the bus was unattended. 









DO DROP IN! That is just exactly what two IN THE DRINK. Only the nose of this locomotive is visible 
Navy balloonists did— right into a West after it broke through a railroad bridge and sank into swollen 












Philadelphia alley. This was really a happy Lycoming Creek, main tributary of the Susquehanna River, in 
landing for them; they had barely missed high- Williamsport, Pa. The bridge, weakened by the high waters, 
tension wires when caught in a downdraft. gave way before the train could reach the opposite bank. 


A Accident. 


THE NEWS IN PICTURES 


On the Ramvage ¥ 





INLAND WAVES. This is not a view of the surf at AFTERMATH. A spark from the motor of the 


Atlantic City, but the swirling water from a broken water refrigerator is said to have caused this explosion 
main in downtown Philadelphia. Sidewalk pavements when it ignited gas leaking from the kitchen stove. 
were ripped apart, and subway service temporarily halted A woman was badly injured in the blast which 
until the angry flood could be brought under control. reduced her apartment to chaos, both inside and out 
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TYPE OF LETTER that comes 

frequently to me as Dean of 
the American Institute for Prop- 
erty and Liability Underwriters, 
Inc., requests an opinion whether 
or not the writer should be able 
to pass the Chartered Property 
Casualty Underwriters examina- 
tions. Even though the potential 
candidate furnishes information 
about his educational background 
and business experience, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to provide a sat- 
isfactory an- 


Can You Pass This Test? 





By H. J. LOMAN 





you have presented the same sub- 
stance (not necessarily the same 
form) as is found in the composite 
answers, you possess the mental 
qualities needed to pass C.P.C.U. 
examinations. To the extent that 
you are deficient, you should 
be able to gauge the nature and 
extent of the additional study 
and preparation that is necessary. 

Although the 





swer. For that 


test just out- 





reason I often 
suggest a 
method whereby 
one can arrive 
at his own con- 
y clusions. 

The proce- 











T THE ANNUAL meeting of the 
board of the American Insti- 
tute for Property & Liability 
Underwriters, Inc., July 30, the 
C.P.C.U, designation was awarded 
to 42 persons who had success- 
fully completed the examination 
and fulfilled all of the other re- 
quirements. A total of 271 persons 
from 23 states presented them- 
selves at 47 examination centers 
for the 1946 examination. There 
are now 88 persons who have re- 
ceived the coveted C.P.C.U. 
designation. 








lined is espe- 
cially applica- 
ble to those who 
are not accus- 
tomed to taking 
examinations or 
have been away 
from school 
work for many 
years, it is also 
useful for those 
who have had 
a comprehen- 
sive educational 
background 


$. dure is this: Ob- 
tove. tain a copy of 
_ the C.P.C.U, 
tor examination 
he questions for a 
previous year. 
S. Next write out 
aN the answers, fol- 








lowing the instructions on the ex- 
amination sheet with reference to 
choice and time allowed. Then 
obtain the composite answers that 
are published by the Institute and 
compare them with your own. If 
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and broad insurance experience. 
Some of the best informed and 
most experienced candidates are 
careless in answering examination 
questions. The most common weak- 
ness is the failure to analyze the 








question carefully and stick to the 
pointor points involved. Too many 
times we get excellent answers 
to questions not included in the 
examination, and of course no 
grade can be given in such cases. 
Consequently, our experience leads 
me to advise all candidates to 
practice writing answers to some 
of the previous C.P.C.U. exami- 
nation questions before attempting 
any of the examinations. 

For those who may wish to get 
some idea of their capacity to pass 
the examinations, I have selected 
six questions of diverse nature 
from the 1946 Parts I & II (In- 
surance Principles & Practices) 
examinations. Write out your an- 
swers to these questions and keep 
them until next month, when THE 
CASUALTY AND SURETY JOURNAL 
will publish the answers that were 
acceptable to the Institute. Youcan 
then compare these full-grade an- 
swers with your own and obtain 
an approximate judgment of your 
ability to pass C.P.C.U. examina- 
tions. 

Your results will be better if you 
follow these instructions: 

1. Read questions carefully and 
be sure you understand what is 
being asked. 

2. Think what you are going to 
say and organize your answer. 

3. Avoid irrelevancies and stick 
to the subject. 

4. Check your conclusions and 
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make sure you have included all 
the points required. 

5. Time is a factor and you 
should not take over 25 minutes 
on any one question. 

Here are the selected questions 
from the 1946 Parts I and II 


C.P.C.U. examinations, with 
which you can test your ability: 


I. A radio trade paper stated that, 
‘fa new type of insurance called Radio 
Maintenance Insurance is being sold 
on a business basis by two repair shop 
specialists who say that they can give 
complete security against radio break- 
down, service repairs, fire, theft and 
accidental damage. The coverage is 
offered for $6.00 a year for home ra- 
dios. The customer agrees to pay for 
the initial parts which may be needed 
to put a dead or faulty radio in work- 
ing order. After that there is no further 
cost to the owner.” 

(a) Would you expect this plan to 
be subject to regulation by a state in- 
surance department? Why, or why 
not? 

(b) State the customary require- 
ments of an insurable hazard. 

(c) In what respects, if any, do the 
hazards of this plan (1) fulfill, (2) fail 
to fulfill these requirements? 

II. ‘‘A’’ has household furniture 
and personal effects valued at $7,500. 
Agent “B” advises him to insure un- 
der a personal property floater. Agent 
““C” advises him to take the following 
contracts instead: A fire policy (latest 
dwelling and contents form), extended 
coverage endorsement, and a resi- 
dence and outside theft policy. Con- 





























1946 


trast the advice of “B”’ and “‘C”’ with 
respect to: 

(a) Hazards covered. 

(b) Locations covered. 

(c) Property specifically excluded, 
and 

(d) Provisions regarding property 
of other persons. 

IIIf. Even though surplus to policy 
holders is a resid- 
ual item it is fre- 
quently used 
convince a_ pol- 
icyholder of the 
financial strength 
of his insurer. 

(a) What is 
meant by the 
Statement that 
“surplus to pol- 
icyholders is a 
residual item’’? 

(b) Explain the 
factors upon 
which the accur- 


to 
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his fire insurance rate be reduced. Is 
there anything in (1) the Analytic, 


and (2) the Universal Mercantile 
schedule, that makes allowance for his 
favorable fire loss experience record? 
If so, describe the procedure or pro- 
cedures that are followed in order to 
determine it. If not, supply “‘A’’ with 
an adequate answer or answers as to 

why his rate can- 


not be reduced 
for the reason 
given in his re- 
quest. 


(b) To what ex- 
tent, if any, are 
the of 
your to 
(a) applicable to 
workmen’s com- 


features 
answer 


pensation insur- 


ance rates? Ex- 
plain fully. 
V. ‘‘Many per- 


sons believe that 


acy of the amount the best way to 
of ‘‘surplus to reduce automo- 
policyholders’’ bile accidents is 
depends. to reduce the 

(c) When “sur- DR. H. J. LOMAN speed of cars. 
plus to policy- . . « practice writing answers However, it 
holders” is ex- should be noted 


pressed in the form of a ratio, what 
ratio do you consider to be the most 
significant? Why? 

(d) In addition to tests of financial 
strength, what other important tests 
would you apply to an insurer in or- 
der to determine its desirability for a 
policyholder? 


IV. (a) ‘‘A”’ says that his building 


is now 25 years old and he has never 
had a fire. For this reason he asks that 





that in the past 30 years, safety has 
increased greatly in manufacturing 
industries and rail transportation 
without any slowdown.”’ 

(a) In recent years, toward what 
principal types of preventive meas- 
ures have the manufacturing indus- 
tries and the railroads directed their 
efforts in order to reduce accidents? 

(b) Using as a basis the methods 
by which this safety progress has been 








so largely achieved in recent years by 
manufacturing industries and the rail- 
roads, indicate the nature of the prin- 
cipal measures that might be adopted 
to increase automobile highway safety. 

VI. ““G” owns a dry cleaning and 
dyeing plant located in a densely 
populated section of a large city. As 
a part of the business he operates lo- 
cal shops in rented premises, through 
which customers’ property is received 
and delivered. The managers of the 
local shops receive cash from the cus- 
tomers and the cash is collected from 
them daily by a bonded agency. 

**G”’ also owns and operates a fleet 
of 20 trucks which are used to collect 
and convey the customers’ property 
between the shops and the cleaning 
plant. At present “G”’ has adequate 
fire insurance (with extended cover- 
age) on the plant buildings and equip- 
ment, adequate automobile bodily in- 
jury and property damage liability 
insurance, and the necessary work- 
men’s compensation insurance. He 
knows that he has many other hazards 
that are uninsured, but he says that 
if he obtained insurance for all of 
them his premiums would exceed his 
profits. Therefore, he wants to know 
which are the most important addi- 
tional coverages he should purchase. 

Excluding comprehensive policies, 
arrange in the order of urgency the 
next four insurance coverages he 
should obtain. Show why each of the 
coverages you have suggested is im- 
portant to “G” and give reasons for 
the sequence. 


Following is a list of those who 
were awarded the C.P.C.U. de- 
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gree last July: John Adam, Jr., 


Boston, Mass.; Bruce Blalack, 
Memphis, Tenn.; Thomas J. Bres- 
lin, Philadelphia, Pa.; Wright 


Barton Brown, Los Angeles, Cal- 
if.; Malcolm W. Burnett, Chicago, 
Ill.; Willard Crotty, Dallas, Texas; 
Gordon A. Danforth, Chicago, III. 

Guy M. Davies, Lancaster, 
Pa.; Fred M. Davis, Lynchburg, 
Va.; Roy L. Davis, Chicago, III.; 
Hubert W. Donovan, Columbus, 
Ohio; Henry Ernst, Jr., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Mrs. Isabel H. Geisler, 
Gloversville, N. Y.; Arthur B. 
Guest, Philadelphia, Pa.; Hal A. 
Gulledge, Dallas, Texas. 

Lillie Ruth Hellmann, St. Louis, 
Miss.; Cone U. Johnson, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Louis Dortum, New 
York City; Milford L. Landis, 
Van Wert, Ohio; Parker T. Lowe, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Price Max- 
well McCulley, Dallas, Texas; 
Charles W. McMillan, Los An- 
geles, Calif.; Edwin H. Marshall, 
New York City. 

William Mulder, Jr., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Harley W. Mullins, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.; Earl H. Munz, 
Paterson, N. J.; James B. Mur- 
phy, Chicago, IIll.; Jack Neubauer, 
Newark, N. J.; Ellery W. New- 
ton, Seattle, Wash.; Paul S. 
Parris, Newark, N. J.; Clarence 
R. Rauter, Newark, N. J. 

Dwight C. Remmy, Van Wert, 
Ohio; Ray L. Ringer, Hartford, 
Conn.; Carl M. Russell, Indi- 
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anapolis, Ind.; Benjamin G. Sager, H. Wilgus, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Cleveland, Ohio; Bird O. Sum- Donald M. Wood, Jr., Chicago, 
mer, Athens, Pa.; Paul J. Trout, Ill.; Malcolm G. Young, Chicago, 
Detroit, Mich.; Raymond S._ IIl.; Robert O. Young, Cleveland, 

Walsh, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Clifton Ohio. 


be 
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“* Just something inexpensive, you know, without premium.” 








Court “Decisions XVI 


ALAN GRELLER 


Liability of Hospital — A married 
woman entered a hospital for treatment 
of what she believed was a sprained 
right foot. While there she was treated 
by two of the hospital’s chiropractors, 
the treatments consisting first of a series 
of adjustments and then a tight bandage 
and diathermic treatments. During this 
time, the pain and swelling increased. 
She then returned home and called a 
doctor of her own who found her foot in 
a condition of threatened gangrene. On 
the trial of her and her husband’s suit 
against the hospital, this latter doctor 
testified that in his opinion the cause of 
her condition was the diathermic treat- 
ments while the constricting tape was in 
place and that the combination of the 
constrictive bandage and diathermy was 
not the recognized proper practice in 
the community or any field of medicine. 
The jury brought in a verdict against the 
hospital and the judgment was affirmed 
on appeal (Treptau v. Behrens Spa. 
Inc. (Wisconsin 1945) 20 N. W. 2d 
108.) 

orev 


Liability of Landlord — A woman was 
injured in a fall at the entrance of a 
multiple dwelling in which she was a 


tenant. She sued the landlord and re- 


covered judgment in her favor. This was 
affirmed on appeal. (Weber v. Ginsberg 
(New York 1945) 57 N. Y. S. 2d 133.) 





Liability to Pedestrian — A man left a 
restaurant through the swinging front 
door. As he stepped down and turned 
left, he was immediately confronted 
with a beer truck, which was parked 
across the sidewalk two feet south of the 
restaurant doors. To avoid the truck, he 
took a step to his left and immediately 
fell into an open delivery well in the 
sidewalk. The well was in such a position 
that it could not be seen by the man until 
he had taken one step onto the sidewalk. 
He sued the truck owner to recover dam- 
ages forthe resulting injuries and the 
jury brought in an $8,500 verdict in his 
favor. This judgment was ultimately 
affirmed on appeal. (Cox v. Scarazzo 
(Pennsylvania 1945) 44 A. 2d 294.) 


x y 7 


Liability of Bar and Grill Owner — A 
man, while in a bar and grill, was as- 
saulted by an intoxicated woman patron. 
He brought suit against the owner of 
the place to recover damages. The bar 
owner moved to dismiss his complaint, 
but the court held, among other things, 
that the owner was bound to use reason- 
able care to protect his patrons from 
injury at the hands of a vicious individ- 


ual whom he knowingly permitted to be 


in the place. The motion to dismiss was 
denied. (Tyrrell v. Quigley (New York 
1946) 60 N. Y. C. 2d 821.) 
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\UTOMOBILI 


No Hair Cut? One-armed driving is 
nothing new, but this phase of it 7s a 
novelty. A policeman glanced casually 
at a-young driver who, while steering 
with his left hand, was holding his right 
one to his chin and peering into the 
rear-vision mirror. The policeman looked 
a second time — unbelieving. It turned 
out that the young man in question 

possibly late for a heavy date — was 
shaving! (Kansas City, Mo.). . Some- 
thing Old, Something New. Those who 
do not believe that, mechanically at 
least, we are progressing, may take heart 
from this tale. A young woman recently 
purchased a car which had been sold by 
the local police department when it 
replaced its rolling stock. Out for a drive 
in her newly-acquired car, the young 
woman bore down a bit heavily on the 
accelerator and soon heard behind her 
the warning wail of a police siren. There 
followed a merry chase in which the law, 
driving a shiny new car, was the victor. 
The young woman now understands why 





the police so readily sold her the car 


(Peekskill, N. Y.). 


. . BURGLARY AND THEF1 


Just Dropped In. Perhaps one of th« 
most amazing events in his life happened 
recently to a Jersey storekeeper. Three 
young men entered his store with a 
question — was the store still operated 
by the man whom two of them had robbed 
five years ago? No, answered the pro- 
prietor, it wasn’t. Well, the men just 
wanted the former owner to know that 
the robbery had not been worth th 
two-year jail sentence they had served. 
With that, they departed — empty 

handed (Hackettstown, N. J.).... 
Finders, Users. This story begins th 
day that the police received a call from 
a man who wanted to report the loss of 
the keys to his apartment. The next day 
the man phoned again to say that the 
keys had evidently been found — but 
not by him. Someone had used them to 
enter his rooms and remove therefrom 
$800 in cash and $50 in savings bonds 
(Newark, N. J.). 


ee. 


“Fuller Brush Man’’ Tactics. Residents 
of an apartment house received quite a 
start when, upon answering the doorbell, 
they were confronted by a fireman who 
asked politely if their rooms were on 
fire! It seems that one harassed inhabitant 
had called the fire department but had 
neglected in her haste to give the numbe1 
of her apartment. It took 45 minutes fo1 
the canvassers to locate the scene of the 
blaze (Philadelphia, Pa.). . . . Shhh! 
Rushing to a burning tool shed neat 
Bellevue hospital, firemen took careful 
note of the ‘‘Quiet — Hospital Zone” 
signs. They tiptoed in, softly extinguished 
the fire, and silently stole away, leaving 
many patients completely unaware of 
their visit (New York City). 











INSURANCE FACT-0-GRAMS 


















I+ HAS BEEN ESTIMATED 
“THAT EVERY DAY SEES SOME 
SO BOILER AND HEATING PLANT 
EXPLOSIONS IN “THE U.S., WITH 9 
LOSS OF SomE $4,000,000 
EVERY YEAR! 





"When AN AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND, 
FIRM FOUND IT IMPOSSIBLE 10 
RE-INVEST MORE “HAN $1,350,000 
IN ITS BUSINESS IT SPENT THE SURPLUS 
ON OLD VALUABLE PRINTINGS BND 
COVERED “THEM WITH CONSIDERRBLE 
INSURANCE ! 
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ASUALTY \NSURANC 
MosTLY OF THE MACHINE AGE Wick 
REQUIRES MANY FORMS OF PROTECTION 
AGAINST INNUMERABLE HAZARDS. 
ZT ANSWERED INDUSTRYS DEMAND 









THESE RISKS / 










E ISA PRooucT 







FOR PROTECTION AGAINST <=> 









APITAL STOCK COMPANIES 
INTRODUCED VAST NUMBERS OF 
PROTECTIVE FEATURES IN INDUSTRIAL 
EMPLOYMENT, THUS DRASTICALLY 


REDUCING “THE ACCIDENT RATE IN 
— eet 









He Har 
THINKS HE 
CAN AFFORD To 
BE NEGLIGENT, 
IS NOT FAR 
FROM BEING 
Poor! “ 


Gounson) 
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& ae : 
Notice IN A RURAL WEEKLY: 
"ANYONE FOLIND LOITERING 
NEAR MY HOUSE AT N/GAT, 
BETTER CARRY INSURPNCE, 
FOR HELL BE FOLIND THERE 
NEXT MORNING /" 











































How not To GET 
THROWN OuT 

Cartoons showing a salesman being 
violently ejected from an office to 
which he has gained entrance are com- 
mon, While it is true that in real 
life even the most irascible business 
man is not apt to kick and otherwise 
physically maul an insurance agent, 
throw inkwells or do any of the other 
inhuman acts that an artist delights 
to depict, the fact remains that it is 
by no means unique for an agent to 
find himself conscious of an attitude 
on the part of his prospect that could 
vulgarly be interpreted to mean, 
“Why don’t you get the hell out of 
here?” Such a deplorable situation is 
mostly the fault of the agent. He is 
either boring the prospect, taking up 
too much of his time, failing to arouse 
any interest in what he is trying to sell 
or, because of his poor appearance 
and presentation, only convincing the 
prospect that such a salesman prob- 
ably represents a company whose 
products are of little value. 





Usable Ideas for Today 





No doubt you have been instructed 
regarding many ways of getting to see 
a man. How to hold his attention and 
interest once there is even more im- 
portant. Charles B. Roth in a recent 
issue of the ‘Canadian Underwriter” 
makes some excellent suggestions on 
this point. He says that if you appeal to 
the prospect’s curiosity so that he is 
dying to hear more he’!] listen eagerly. 
Other good points are that you appeal 
to his motives of gain or pleasure. He 
says, “Remember just this: If you 
offer to save the prospect money, offer 
to relieve inconvenience, discomfort, 
or dissatisfaction; if you can promise 
to bring him pleasure or satisfy his 
pride or his curiosity, you can get in, 
you can stay in as long as you need to 
stay in to get his business.” 

It’s worth remembering. 


CLAm SERVICE 


An article in this issue of THE 


JournAL by Whitney H. Roddy, a 


successful agent of Bloomfield, N. J., 
is well worthy of careful study by any 
agent receptive of new ideas and 
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anxious to profit by methods that 
have brought success to others. We 
wish to emphasize one feature of 
several that Mr. Roddy stresses as a 
most important good-will builder 
which promotes agency sales — claim 
service. 

The person who buys a policy in 
most cases does so because the agent 
who sold it to him has convinced him 
of its value and explained just what he 
reasonably may expect it will do for 
him in case he has a claim under its 
provisions. In his agency, Mr. Roddy 
says, a folder is set up for each claim. 
It contains every detail of correspond- 
ence, telephone conversation and re- 
ports and then follows the claim daily 
until it is settled. He adds that on all 
fire and automobile collision losses his 
agency centralizes the claims with an 
independent adjustment company 
which is available to all companies the 





“Now will you admit that the fire depart- 
ment has the right of way at this intersection?” 
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agency represents — an arrangement, 
he says, which has many advantages. 
A loss is reported to his agency and it 
immediately calls up the adjuster who 
must respond the same day. 

The adjuster, being a trained man, 
is also a good-will salesman for the 
agency and his procedure, as outlined 
in detail in Mr. Roddy’s article, results 
in satisfied claimants and in the fact 
that “our 4,000 assured are all sales- 
men for the Roddy Agency, preach- 
ing daily the gospel of service and 
recommending new clients to us.”’ 

It may be true that most insureds 
never read with any care the policy 
they buy, and frequently could not 
say what company writes the policy 
and these things probably have little 
effect upon their opinion of insurance 
in general or lead them even to suspect 
that they have not made a good busi- 
ness deal in taking the insurance. 

But the insured who may remark to 
someone else, “I never hear anything 
from my agent except when he thinks 
he can get another premium out of me 
for something or other,” or, worse 
still, who says, “‘the insurance com- 
pany finally settled my claim but the 
agent never helped me or showed any 
interest in it,” is far from being a 
“good-will” builder. The insured has 
the right to feel that a part of what is 
so constantly referred to as the “‘pre- 
mium dollar” he has paid entitles him 
to helpful service from the agent who 
persuaded him to spend it. The good 
agent will never forget that and will 
make certain that his client is not left 
in ignorance of the protection he 
should have. 
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_ taken his own pre- 


scription the writer of 


this article, Whitney H. 






Roddy, a successful agent, 






knows it’s good. It probably 






will help you too. 

















DVERTISING plus Public Rela- 
A tions plus Hard Work. You 
don’t have to be a graduate of 
Harvard or Yale to work this 
formula, for I am only a graduate 
of the school of hard knocks. I do 
what the average agent fails to do. 
I apply what little I know. I hope | 
have made it clear, I am not su- 
perman, I am not original, I am 
not a large metropolitan agent, 
just a hard working, hard hitting 
local agent. 

Now for a word on advertising. 
1 am in business to make a dollar 
the same as any merchant and to- 
day big business is advertising to 
get its hands on the consumer’s 
dollar. New products — new in- 
dustry —all are tempting my 
clients. I had these clients all to 
myself during the war period be- 
cause the merchant and the man- 
ufacturer could not deliver his 
merchandise, but I could. Today 
he can deliver and I must be on 
my toes to keep my present pre- 
mium income as well as new pro- 
duction. I do not fear the compe- 


Prescription for Success 








By WHITNEY H. RODDY 





tition because I have solved 
agency advertising that pays, and 
the funny part of it is the one-man 
agency or the agent with a sales 
force of 50 men can use the same 
advertising in proportion, pro- 
vided he or they are willing to 
work and follow through. 

To do business with a man or 
agency you must have confidence 
in that individual. I have solved 
this factor by my agency booklet, 
“How Whitney H. Roddy, Inc., 
Provides For Your Security.” 

Let us review the book: 

Page 1 — Foreword 
2— Our own two. story 
office building that 
shows stability. 


3— Personal letters from 
“Yours truly.” 
4—My picture. Honest, 


friends, the reason for 
this picture is that I 
purchased 17 agencies 
and when a strange as- 



































sured called upon me or 
I called at his home or 
business, we wasted 20 
minutes as follows: “‘So 
you are Whitney 
Roddy, I thought you 
were slender, six feet 
tall, and 55 years of 
age.”” Now they know 
what I look like, no one 
is disappointed and | 
save 20 minutes on ev- 
ery new interview. 


5-— Agency history going 
back to 1916. 
6-7 — Explains our acci- 


dent-health, life, hospi- 
talization departments. 

8-9 — Tells of the unex- 
celled “‘service”’ that we 
render. 

10 — Fire Insurance. 

11 — Automobile, burglary, 
marine, compensation 
and liability depart- 
ments. A picture of each 
department is also 
shown. 

Through this booklet each of 
my 4,000 assureds knows: 

1 — Roddy is reliable. 

2 — Roddy renders “‘service.”’ 

3 — Roddy sells “‘every kind of 
insurance.” Yes, they know 
my age, my background, and 
my father’s background. I 
have told them in print, in 
advertising, everything about 

myself and my agency. They 
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have it as a permanent rec- 
ord. If I was to do it verbally, 
it would be bragging. In 
print it shows an alert, wide- 
awake agency. We remember 
90 percent of what we read 
and 45 percent of what we 
hear. I want my clients to 
have in their minds, when 
insurance needs arise, the 
name of ‘‘Roddy” with a 
full 90 percent. Our tele- 
phone orders are excellent, 
with new business which we 
can trace to our “Agency 
Booklet.” It has paid for it- 
self many times over. 

In my agency, I do not adver- 
tise any insurance company, but 
only the name of ‘‘Roddy.”’ Each 
agent can prepare his own adver- 
tising to fit his community by 
using this formula: 

40 percent Common sense 
40 percent Business sense 
20 percent Technique 

Keeping in mind what Aesop 
Glim said, “Little men like big 
words; big men like little words.” 

I think one of my best agency 
promotions and good-will builders 
is my “Good Morning Blotter.” 
Daily we cut pictures from the 
newspapers and paste them on a 
blotter. One is of a man who has 
been elected to office, another ad- 
vanced to a higher position. Each 
receive in the morning mail his 
picture with our congratulations. 

























is married 


put their in- 
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And, we also send this to the bride 
who always has her picture in the 
paper. Boy, is she vulnerable for 
my agency! Three weeks after she 
I send the “newly- 
weds” a personal letter advising 
that Whit Roddy just hopes their 
new home is in order and I can 


October 





blood is added to our list of as- 
sureds to take the place of the old 
reliable assureds who have passed 
by the wayside. 

Each month my sales force 
prepares a list of vulnerable pros- 
pects to be contacted that month. 
A forceful selling message is pre- 

pared, in the 






















surance in or- 
der. They need: 

1. House- 
hold fire 

2. Burglary 

3. Jewelry 
floater for En- 
gagement Ring 

4. Life in- 
surance (change 
beneficiary) 

5. Hospital- 
ization (I don’t 
mention the 
waiting period) 

Three days 
after this letter 
is received, we 
teléphone our 
bride and groom 
requesting an appointment. We 
close three out of five and have 
surely promoted our agency and 
built good will. My blotter ““Good 
Will and Business Promoter”? is a 
never ending campaign. Daily we 
contact new prospects, new people 
who have never heard of “‘Roddy 
Service” before. By contacting 
our bride and groom, young life 








WHITNEY H. 


. a hard hitting local agent 


form of a per- 
sonal letter ex- 
plaining the 
prospect’s needs 
and how the 
“Roddy Agen- 
cy” can fulfill 
that need. Two 
days following 
receipt of the 
letter a personal 
call or tele- 
phone is used 
to contact the 
purchaser. 
Never in my 
agency will any 
advertising be 
mailed without 
a “personal fol- 
low up,” for I want “advertising 
that pays.” To illustrate my point, 
last month our subject for the 
month was “Comprehensive In- 
surance for the Home Owner.” In 
New Jersey the standard limit 
policy is $10 annually or $25 for a 
three year term. Salesman “A” 
was assigned 100 prospects and the 
results were as follows: 
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53 sold 3 year policies at 


eee $1425 
17 sold 1 year policies at 
$10 eaeh.......... 170 


70 Sotp. ToTaL:- Premium $1595 
30 had coverage or could 


not afford. + 
All prospects were contacted by 


telephone. e 
lhe total phoning, 


z 


hours: 24 hours 


The total commissions: $398.75 
Commissions per: hour: 16.00 


Seven miscellaneous lines of in- 
surance were written during the 
conversations which is not in- 
cluded in the above. Advertising 
and promotion pays if you are 
willing to work. 

I do no blind promotion, and 
by that I mean that I spend no 
money unless I can see direct re- 
sults. A careful chart is kept of ad- 
vertising costs on each mailing; 
number of inquiries and premiums 
written. This I learned through 
experience and it took World 
War II to pull me out. 

Eight years ago I purchased 20 
packages of assorted cheese and at 
Xmas presented this 
cheese to 20 of my best clients. The 
theory was swell — over the holi- 
days they would open the cheese 
and their guests would say, “This 
is good cheese and what an assort- 
ment, where did you buy it?” 
Answer — “Whit Roddy, my in- 
surance man, gave it to me as a 


season [| 
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gift.”’ Figure it out, 15 people each 
had a piece of cheese out of one 
box, 20 boxes times 15 equals 300 
people and all heard the name 
*“Roddy”’ — swell promotion — 
but, it so happened the law of 
average worked and_I had ten out 
of the 15 insured and a number 
called on the phone asking if his 
business was not as good as Tom 


Jones and “‘where is-our cheese?” 


Ladies and gentlemen, those 20 
packages of cheese grew in- just 
four years to 800 packages. It has 
been said, ‘“That makes the cheese 
more binding” and, believe me, I 
was surely bound. Here is one 
boy, Whit Roddy, who owes the 
OPA a debt he can never repay. 
OPA said you need ration stamps 
for cheese so I‘just sent out 800 
letters wishing everyone a Merry 
Xmas instead and. regretted I 
could not follow my “‘Cheesey 
Custom.” The moral is that ever 
since that time my agency does 
not give any gift or novelty to our 
clients — and you know, I found 
it is not necessary, for you don’t 
buy business — you earn it. 

After writing my ‘“‘Cheesey 
Xmas Letter’ I received so many 
nice replies I decided the following 
Xmas to send an overall Xmas 
letter to all assureds. This letter is 
personal and timely. This led to a 
birthday letter which each as- 
sured receives. I know “‘good will” 
is earned when an assured receives 
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A forceful selling message is prepared in the form of a personal letter 


from his agent two letters, one of 
greeting and one of congratula- 
tions annually, and not selling or 
not collecting. 

And speaking of letters, they 
surely promote your agency and 


create good will. One hundred 
percent of our renewal policies are 
mailed with a two page letter ex- 
plaining in detail the coverage, 


recommending new additional 
coverage and thanking our as- 
sured: for the confidence placed in 
us. Every time you write a letter 
you are effecting “good will’? with 
the people you are contacting. | 
write letters to: 
1. New clients, 
agency. 
Appreciation letters to assureds 


welcome to my 
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who have recommended 

agency. 

3. Personal letters to clients who 

are away when I call. 

4. Letters of congratulations and 
sympathy. 

. Personal memo, thanking as- 
sureds for premium payments. 
To create “good will’’ you first 

must know yourself and start to- 
wards understanding other people. 
Learn to be level, control your 
nerves and remember the other 
man feels important — be a good 
listener. Have the value of self 
understanding and a clear head 
for the problems of others. Learn 
to admit an error occasionally. 

An agency never grows unless 
the public sees eye-to-eye with 
your ideas and thoughts. This is a 
24 hour job at home, at work, and 
at play. 

I have a boy, Whit, Jr., who is 
15 years of age and, like his dad, he 
has a failing for good neckties. 
Several months ago Junior came to 
breakfast with one of my new $5 
ties, all ready to go to school. Be- 
ing out rather late the night before 
and not in too good a frame of 
mind, I blasted out, bawled him 
out, and told him to go upstairs 
and take that tie off. That he did. 
We were ready to leave together, 
for I take him to school and we 
both kissed Mrs. Roddy good-bye 
— boy, did I feel bad to see her 
tears. On the way to school Junior 


my 


Ww 
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did not say a word, not even good- 
bye — I was getting hotter by the 
minute for I think four automo- 
biles cut me off —and finally I 
arrived at the office in a bad frame 
of mind — and sure enough ev- 
erything went bad that day. 
Being just 15 years of age, two 
weeks later he trounces down- 
stairs to breakfast «with another 
new tie of mine. I had just read an 
article on “‘Public Relations,” on 
seeing eye-to-eye, so thought this 
was the time to apply it. I said, 
*‘Whit, that tie looks swell on you. 
It should, for it cost $5. I went to 
three stores before I found that 
tie to match my blue suit. I did 
not want to pay $5 for it, but 
figured I would only wear it on a 
special occasion. Wear it today, 
but don’t you think it’s too good 
to wear to school?” He saw eye-to- 
eye with me, went upstairs, put it 
back on my tie rack, came down- 
stairs smiling. We kissed my smil- 
ing wife good-bye, talked and 


joked all the way to school; from 


the school to the office all the driv- 
ers were courteous, and I had a 
good day of happy business and 
the sun shone all that day. 

The most important good will 
builder, which in turn promotes 
your agency sales, is the claim 
service or personal interest you 
take in your client’s claim. In my 
agency we set up a folder for each 
claim. This folder contains every 
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detail of correspondence, tele- 
phone conversations and reports. 
We follow each claim daily until 
it is settled. On all fire and auto- 
mobile collision losses, we central- 
ize our Claims with an independent 
adjusting company, which is ac- 
ceptable to all companies we rep- 
resent. This arrangement has 
many advantages to our office. A 
loss is reported to us and we imme- 
diately call our adjuster, 
must respond the same day. We 
have settled losses within two 
hours from the time our office re- 
ceived the report. This adjuster is 
a trained man and is a good will 
salesman for our agency. 

1. First he tells the assured of the 
“prompt and fair service’ one 
receives when insured with 
Roddy. 

Next he explains the policy 
coverage in lay language. You 
will agree, I am sure, that not 
one out of a hundred assureds 
read a policy. Ninety-nine per- 
cent of our assureds readily 
agree to a settlement, when the 
policy contract is explained. 
This adjuster makes the claim- 
ant see “‘eye-to-eye”’ with him 
and settles on a fair basis. By 


who 


te 


@ News announcer’s description of a 
were killed, 77 of them seriously.” 
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this procedure the claimant 
says the adjuster is a “gentle- 
man and a friend.” 

When the loss is agreed upon, 
the adjuster telephones my 
office and gives us complete de- 
tails. I then personally call the 
assured and ask if the adjust- 
ment is satisfactory, knowing 
all the time it is. 

The adjuster then mails the 
proof of loss to us, the claimant 
signs and I mail the draft stat- 
ing, “It has been a pleasure to 
be of service.” 

By following our claims daily as 
outlined, we create good will 
which cannot be purchased, only 
earned. In turn our 4,000 assureds 
are all salesmen for the Roddy 
Agency, preaching daily the gos- 
pel of “service” and recommend- 
ing new Clients to us. 

So, what we do and say, gains 
public acceptance and makes 
salesmen and boosters out of our 
clients, provided we are sincere in 
our own hearts and minds. 

Let us sum up. To promote your 
agency and to build good will re- 
quires nothing more than applying 
common sense, work and good 
nature 24 hours a day. 


wm 


train wreck: “At least 150 people 





























SUALLY, PRODUCTS liability 
U insurance is thought of as 
that provided to protect the baker 
if his cream puffs turn bad or to 
protect the restaurant proprietor 
if inadvertently a rock gets into 
the bean soup, or if accidentally 
some broken glass is served with 
the chocolate sauce for an ice 
cream sundae. These are common 
incidents that occur to us when 
we think of the need for such 
insurance and 


Products Liability Insurance 





By J. M. DOWNEY 





separately for each coverage, but 
in every case where you suggest 
products liability do not overlook 
the products property damage ex- 
posure. It is important to keep this 
in mind because many of you are 
writing your comprehensive com- 
mercial liability policies to include 
general property damage, but 

too often, since 





these are good 
examples of the 
hazards cov- 
ered under the 
original con- 
ception of prod- 
ucts 
ance. 

Actually, 
products lia- 
bility insur- 
ance is much 
broader in 
scope than this. 
Keep in mind, 
too, that while 
we are referring 
to this as lia- 
bility insurance 
we mean lia- 
bility for bodily injury and also 
for damage to property. In the 
manual, of course, rates are set up 


insur- 
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. will pay good dividends 


products is op- 
tional under 
the comprehen- 
sive form, we 
decide for the 
assured that he 
doesn’t want 
this or, without 
doing much 
real thinking, 
we brush it off 
by telling him, 
“Of course, we 
can include 
products but I 
don’t think you 
need it in your 
business.”’ It is 





not an exag- 
geration to say 
that there are very few business 
concerns today that do not have 
a need for both products bodily 
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injury and products property 
damage insurance — in one form 
or another. If you have not looked 
at the products section of the 
Liability Manual recently I rec- 
ommend that you take a few 
minutes to look through it. It is 
one of the smallest sections of the 
manual but one that will pay 
you good dividends to be familiar 
with. 

As outlined in the Manual, 
products liability applies in three 
different ways. The first and most 
common form deals with protec- 
tion to the assured for claims 
arising out of the use of, or any 
condition existing in goods 
handled, sold or distributed by 
the assured, after possession has 
been relinquished to another and 
providing the accident occurs 
away from premises owned, rented 
or controlled by the assured. 


Tue PROSPECTS 


Under this section prospects 
would include merchants, both 
retailers and wholesalers, manu- 
facturers, jobbers or distributors. 
Just consider the business concerns 
that are to be found in the average 
block of any business district. 
There is the grocer, the hardware 
man, the baker, the clothing store 
proprietor, the florist, the furni- 
ture dealer, the laundry, etc. 

It is well to keep in mind that 
under the law a seller is liable for 
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any article he sells on the basis 
that it is fit for human use or 
consumption. The Uniform Sales 
Act, effective in about 32 states, 
penalizes the seller for selling any 
impure or defective merchandise. 
Most of the states which have not 
enacted the Uniform Sales Act 
have interpreted the Common 
Law as it relates to sales, accom- 
plishing practically the same result. 

All of this has made it easier 
for the consumer to press his claim 
against the wholesaler, retailer or 
manufacturer for recovery where 
injury or damage has resulted 
from impure or defective mer- 
chandise. Then, too, since the 
injury or damage always occurs 
after the merchandise or products 
have passed from the assured’s 
hands and away from his premises 
it is very difficult sometimes to 
refute the claimant’s allegations as 
to the injury or damage or how 
it occurred. 

When suggesting products in- 
surance, it is many times more 
effective to ask your prospect how 
claims might arise from the use of 
his product, rather than to at- 
tempt to suggest possible sources 
of loss yourself. No merchant or 
manufacturer feels that his is an in- 
ferior product and he might resent 
such implication — on the other 
hand he will frequently point out 
things that will help you to show 
the need for coverage. 
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You can’t always depend on 
this and you do have to use your 
imagination a bit, now and then. 
The current insurance magazines 
frequently refer to products cases 
and your companies can furnish 
you with interesting cases that 
will help show the real need for 
insurance. 

Many products claims arise, not 
from foreign bodies in the soup 
or ice cream mentioned a while 
ago, but from misuse of the article, 
or in not following instructions for 
its use. I know that we have had 
some experience with claims 
where persons have suffered burns 
lighting the ordinary gas stove. 
In very few cases was there any- 
thing defective with the stove. 
Nevertheless, such cases cost 
money to dispose of. 

In another instance in our own 
company we were insuring a com- 
mon household kitchen utensil. A 
slight change was made in the 
design of the handle by their 
engineering department and 
shortly after these were placed on 
the market we began to have a 
flood of claims, every one involv- 
ing a hand injury caused by the 
handle breaking when the article 
was used. 

The manufacturer immediately 
took steps to stop production of 
this particular model, but what 
was much more difficult, he made 
telephone calls and sent wires to 
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his jobbers asking them to return 
all unsold items having this partic- 
ular handle. As he was operating 
countrywide through jobbers and 
they in turn through retailers it 
was impossible to get all of these 
back and claims continued for 
over a year. The purchasers of 
this article had a legitimate claim 
against this manufacturer. 

There are always, of course, the 
fraudulent cases. Many times these 
are expensive to dispose of and 
in the cases that are left to a jury 
anything can happen and it 
usually does at the expense of the 
concern inflicting such an _ in- 
jurious instrument or product on 
an unsuspecting public. 


Limits OF LIABILITY 


Under the bodily injury section 
of the policy there are three limits 
of liability: 

1. A limit for each person injured. 

2. A limit for each accident. 

3. An aggregate limit which is the 
total liability for all damages 
payable under the policy. 


In connection with the “per ac- 
cident” limit the policy provides 
that if goods or products from 
one prepared or acquired lot shall 
produce bodily injury to more 
than one person all injuries or 
deaths from such common cause 
shall be considered as arising from 
one accident. 
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The property damage coverage 
follows the bodily injury, however, 
with a limit per accident and with 
an aggregate limit for the policy 
period. 

The policy covers any claim as 
the result of injury or property 
damage where the accident oc- 
curs during the policy period, 
regardless of when the merchan- 
dise was sold. Usually, good 
underwriting will require a pre- 
mium charge where liability is 
assumed on sales made prior to 
the date of the policy. As an il- 
lustration, we recently insured a 
retail store engaged in selling elec- 
trical household equipment. They 
had not previously carried prod- 
ucts insurance although they had 
been in business for several years. 
Under our policy we agreed to 
assume ‘the liability for any ac- 
cident occurring after the date of 
our policy, although it might have 
been the result of a piece of equip- 
ment sold several months before 
our policy was issued. 

The manual makes no provision 
for rates covering “prior sales.”’ 
This is a matter that must be 
worked out in every individual 
case and the charge, if any, will 
depend upon the type of product 
and just how the underwriter 
views the matter. 

A products policy issued to a 
manufacturer or jobber may be 
extended to cover the interest of 
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his retailers (vendors) on a blan- 
ket basis. This extension of cover- 
age excludes the negligence of the 
retailer. It does enable the manu- 
facturer or jobber to protect his 
retailers against claims arising 
from his own negligent acts in 
handling ‘or selling his product. 
Ordinarily the additional charge 
for this is 15 percent applied to 
the sales made to the 
covered. 

The second part of the products 
coverage, as set out in the man- 
ual, we know as grantor’s’ protec- 
tive liability. There is practically 
no need for this as the general 
liability and comprehensive 
policies of most companies now 
automatically include this in their 
policies without charge. 


vendors 


COMPLETED OPERATION 
INSURANCE 

The third section refers to claims 
arising from operations, other than 
pick-up and delivery, the existence 
of tools, uninstalled equipment 
and abandoned or ma- 
terials, if the accident occurs after 
such operations have been com- 
pleted or abandoned at the place 
of occurrence thereof and away 
from premises owned, rented or 
controlled by the insured. This is 
more commonly known as com- 

pleted operations insurance. 
The manual does not provide 
rates for completed operations; 


unused 
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each risk is rated individually by 
the bureau or the company. 

While this form of protection 
has been available for a number of 
years it has not been very gen- 
erally sold but since the introduc- 
tion of comprehensive policies in 
1941 producers have given more 
attention to it. 

You immediately think of con- 
tractors as prospects for com- 
pleted operations insurance. 
Many concerns that would not 
fall within that general classifica- 
tion, however, need this coverage. 
Frequently, completed operations 
will have to follow right along 
with the basic products coverage 
properly to protect the insured. 
For example, a heating and 
plumbing concern will sell stoves, 
water heaters and other equip- 
ment and products liability will 
properly cover claims arising from 
these units after they have been 
sold and installed. However, such 
a concern will make many service 
calls, such as making an adjust- 
ment of a gas furnace or cleaning 
out a clogged pipe where no product 
is sold. If an accident occurs while 
they are engaged in such work 
their contractors liability- policy 
will apply but if something hap- 
pens after they have completed 
their work there is no coverage 
without completed operations in- 
surance. 

In our own office we had a case, 
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some time ago, like this. A 
plumber was called by a home 
owner to turn on and adjust the 
gas furnace for the winter season. 
The plumber made the call, ad- 
justed the furnace and left. That 
same night the house caught fire 
and was practically destroyed. 

The owner brought suit against 
the plumber, claiming the adjust- 
ment was improperly made, which 
resulted in the destruction of the 
house by the fire. You can under- 
stand the importance of products 
completed operations property 
damage insurance in such a case. 

The acceptance by the owner of 
a building or structure on com- 
pletion by the contractor does not 
relieve the contractor of liability 
if later on an accident occurs as 
a result of some defect in the 
construction. ‘There have been a 
number of cases where contractors 
have been held liable for injuries 
after completion by collapse of 
structures. 

I recently read of a road con- 
tractor being sued following an 
accident caused by a section of 
a road giving way allowing the 
claimant’s automobile to fall into 
the hole. Have you told your con- 
tractor clients about completed 
operations insurance? 

If you are not giving careful 
thought to the products exposure 
and making a recommendation to 
your clients for this — begin now. 
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Six Years ~-A go 


If, as seems to be the case, much of the agitation for ““comprehensive” dis- 
honesty insurance policies derives from a belief that the mere grouping of 
various insuring clauses into one policy will automatically and necessarily 
provide proper and complete cycles of coverage in all instances, then those who 
hold that belief are almost certainly doomed to disillusionment. Regardless of 
how many “‘comprehensive” dishonesty insurance policies may be devised and 
promulgated, there will always remain the need for the continuous and system- 
atic exercise by producers of intelligent initiative and thoughtful tact. — John 


J. Iago. 





Four Years Ago 


To my way of thinking, a first-class survey builds up a confidence in the agent 
in a way that mere personal interviews, golf games and advertising cannot do. 
When agents submit an analysis in black and white in the form of a survey, 
a service is rendered in fitting policies to the needs as they come up for attention 
that far overshadows the sales effort of an agency soliciting insurance merely on 
a hit-or-miss basis. — J. Dillard Hall. 


Two Years -A go 


lhe fidelity and surety branch of insurance is highly specialized. It has perhaps 
less contact with other forms; requires in many respects a more professional 
outlook; and certainly extends over a wider field of human and business con- 
tacts than any other forms. It delves into law, finance, manufacturing, con- 
struction, contracts and, in addition, into crime. It is a most important guaran- 


tor of good faith among men. The ideal surety man would be a lawyer, financier, ( 
psychologist, engineer, contractor, manufacturer, and it wouldn’t hurt him any ( 
to be a crystal gazer. — Henry Anderson. 
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Nuggets of interest and help from the 
daily press or various insurance magazines 








AsseT OR LIABILITY? 
Charles Furcolowe in Forbes Magazine 

Forbes has long pioneered on behalf 
of America’s physically handicapped 
workers. Happily, an encouraging 
percentage of industrial firms has also 
taken up the cudgels for these less 
fortunate workers, and with over- 
whelmingly favorable results. For, in 
general, the disabled have not only 
proven themselves the equal of normal 
employees, but, in many cases, have 
even surpassed them — in productiv- 
ity and efficiency. 

Today, business has a greater duty 
to its disabled workers than ever be- 
fore, for their numbers have been 
swollen enormously as a result of the 
war. Two million, five hundred thou- 
sand disabled or handicapped ex- 
service men have now been added to 
their ranks. Properly rehabilitated, 
these men can be a vital asset, rather 
than a drain, to our economy. 

Every individual, every community, 
every business, has a moral, economic 
and social duty to these men. Here, in 
addition to aiding them to obtain jobs 
wherever possible, is one way in which 
everyone can help: through disability 
compensation, the Veterans Admin- 
istration is endeavoring to make 





amends for whatever loss in earning 
capacity some of these wounded heroes 
have suffered. But these benefits, as 
well as others such as vocational train- 
ing, are available only to veterans who 
comply strictly with all the technical 
and legal requirements of the laws in- 
volved. 

The burden of proof of entitlement 
to the benefits is entirely upon the 
veteran, a burden difficult to support 
without the direct, personalized assist- 
ance provided by the Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans organization, with the 
cooperation of the Veterans Admin- 
istration. The aim of these groups is to 
help disabled veterans in the prosecu- 
tion of their just claims for compensa- 
tion and give them assistance in hos- 
pitalization, vocational guidance and 
job placement. 

The help of every individual, every 
business, is needed to finance the 
maintenance and expansion of this 
nationwide service. 

: y y 


Menace Or Tue Rut 
National Underwriter 
We see here and there deep ruts in 


insurance offices and we find them also 
in the field where business originates 








and is written. These ruts are due to 
the fact that some persons have the 
same path day after day without much 
variation, They look neither to the 
right nor left but simply tread a groove 
that they have learned to follow with- 
out effort or change. 

They do not want to be disturbed, 
they want to go along just as they have 
been, they are not very ambitious, 
they are not alert, they do not grasp 
opportunity. Therefore, they stay in 
the same beaten course. The ruts grow 
more deeply all the time. 

Those who are traveling in them 
continue in the same frame of mind 
and do not try to climb out and start 
a new road. It is true that some do not 
have the capacity to adapt themselves 
to changing conditions, keep their eyes 
open and look ahead and try to take 
some upward steps. Therefore, they 
remain year after year at the same 
desk or do their work in the same way, 
their minds continue to be contracted, 
their eyes are half shut. Others with 
capacity, however, are too supine to 
make any effort to improve their 
situation. They are contented with 
what they have done and the way they 
have done it. 
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Pusiic LiaBitity INSURANCE 
The Marylander 


Agents who neglect to sell Public 
Liability Insurance overlook a field 
with great possibilities. Nowhere is 
there better opportunity for creative 
selling than in discussing with every 
business owner or industrialist the 
question of his legal liability. 
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Legal liability for personal injury is 
a serious financial peril that constantly 
faces every business firm, every owner 
and every occupant of any building or 
other property; it faces every driver of 
an automobile, every employer of any- 
one who may use an automobile. It is 
an ever-present peril, due to the daily 
possibility of serious claims because of 
accidents resulting in personal injury 
or death of people who are not em- 
ployees. 


**SHOCKING”’ 
Weekly Underwriter 


Statisticians of the Metropolitan 
Life term the increase in motor-car 
fatalities among its policyholders, for 
the first half of the year, as “‘shocking.”’ 
They ascribe the use of dilapidated 
cars as the cause, especially by young 
people in the 20 to 24 age bracket, 
who lack driving experience. Don’t be 
surprised if thinking manufacturers of 
whisky sponsor a campaign against 
driving by intoxicated persons. With 
entire nonchalance, observers predict 
that motor-car fatalities in the next ten 
years, if the present rate of growth 
continues, will total 500,000, while 
injuries will add up to 10,000,000. 
Property loss will be staggering. Public 
opinion will not stand for such a con- 
dition, and a demand for the real 
cause would uncover the unpleasant 
facts. It could be the basis of another 
drive for prohibition — something 
that didn’t work before and, in all 
probability, wouldn’t work in the 
future. 























Tue C.P.C.U. DEGREE 
San Diego, California 
Dear Editor: 

I have read with interest your articles 
on insurance education, particularly the 
articles in your January and April, 1946, 
issues. It has taken a long time to get 
around to it, but I would like to com- 
ment on Mr. Dorsett’s notes about the 
American Institute for Property and 
Liability Underwriters, Inc. He says, 
‘‘Neither does it require that a candidate 
for its high honors must show a diploma 
or certificate of graduation from some 
college or insurance school.” The in- 
ference is that anyone with ordinary 
common sense can take the course, pass 
the examinations and secure a C.P.C.U. 
degree. But this is not the case because 
the first requirement as set forth by Mr. 
Dorsett is that the candidate must have a 
diploma from a high school or evidence 
of an equivalent education. The “‘equiv- 
alent” means passing a college entrance 
examination. And if you do not think 
that is a “‘must” requirement, ask Dean 
Loman. 

A candidate could meet all the other 
requirements, pass all the examinations 
with perfect grades, and yet would not 
be considered good enough to be granted 
the C.P.C.U. degree. . . . Undoubt- 


edly there are many men in responsible 
positions in our business who were not 





‘* The Customers Always Write” 


fortunate enough to attend high school 
in their youth. Yet, back to school they 
must go if they want to secure the 
C.P.C.U. degree. 

JosepH GELCHER 

Kettner-Strafford-Goldsmith Co., Ltd. 

yore 

[Mr. Gelcher’s letter was referred to 
Dean Harry J. Loman of the American 
Institute for Property and Liability 
Underwriters, Inc. An article by Dean 
Loman, “Can You Pass This Test?” 
appears in this issue of THE JOURNAL. 
His answer follows. Ep.] 


Mr. H. K. Philips of the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Executives has 
asked me to answer your letter concern- 
ing the educational prerequisites for 
taking the C.P.C.U. examinations. This 
I am very glad to do so that you may 
have a more accurate understanding of 
what is meant by the “high school 
equivalent” and the reason for this 
minimum standard. 

First as to the meaning of the “high 
school equivalent.”’ Although the pass- 
ing of entrance examinations to an 
accredited college or university is an ac- 
ceptable method of fulfilling the Ameri- 
can Institute’s educational require- 
ment as mentioned in your letter, it 
is not the only method. For those per- 
sons who have not had the benefit of 














formal high school education, many 
states conduct high school certificate ex- 
aminations, Those who demonstrate 
that they have the substantive knowledge 
(regardless of how obtained) are awarded 
a high school certificate from the state 
department of public instruction or edu- 
cation. 

Wherever such a certificate is ac- 
cepted by the issuing state’s own state 
university or other accredited college 
for admission purposes, the American 
Institute will do likewise. 

From this you can see it is not abso- 
lutely necessary that one must have 
graduated from high school in order to 
take the C.P.C.U. examinations; it is 
merely necessary that he furnish satis- 
factory evidence of an educational mini- 
mum that is the present minimum to ad- 
mission to take the examinations in any 
recognized profession. 

The foregoing leads me to categori- 
cally deny the charge that one is barred 
from the C.P.C.U. examinations by lack 
of early education or station in life at 
time of youth. 

The Institute does not care at what age 
a candidate acquires the necessary evi- 
dence of his education or the other quali- 
fications and I would like to add that 
some of our candidates (much to their 
credit) have acquired the educational 
prerequisites at a very mature age. 
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Now as to the reason for the require- 
ment. If you will read pages 6 and 7 of 
a copy of the Institute’s 1945-1946 
announcement, you will see that one of 
the principal objectives of the Institute 
is that of establishing and administering 
professional standards for persons in the 
property and casualty business. This is 
accerding to the provisions of the char- 
ter and they were decided by the found- 
ers and contributing organizations 

Moreover, their conclusions were ar- 
rived at after long and careful delibera- 
tions by a representative cross-section of 
the entire business. 

Harry J. Loman 


“On GuarRD” 
New Orleans, La. 
Dear Editor: 

The twenty-five copies of the pam- 
phlet, ““On Guard,” were received and I 
have distributed them among some of 
our leading agents and to a few persons 
in this section who occupy a prominent 
position in the business and financial 
world, I feel this information is very 
worthwhile in the interest of the insur- 
ance business generally. 

R. B. Reese, Manager 
The Aetna Casualty and Surety 
Company 





























RAPHAEL ALEXANDER, attorney in the 


Law Department of the Association of 


Casualty and Surety Executives, has 
under his direction analysis of legislation 
and also editorial work on the Associa- 
tion’s Jega] publications. He is a gradu- 
ate of New York University Law School 
and practiced law for several years prior 
to coming to the Association in 1935. He 
is the author of “‘Lawyers’ Practice Time 
Table,” a reference book for lawyers, 
and of many articles in trade periodi- 
cals and magazines of general circula- 
tion. An article by Mr. Alexander, “‘Pre- 
Approach Letter to Retail Merchants,’ 
appeared in the February, 1942, issue of 
THE JouRNAL. (These Laws Have Teeth, 
page 9.) 
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J. M. Downey is an underwriter in the 
Kansas City, Mo., office of the Aetna 
Casualty and Surety Co., with which he 
has been associated for the past 24 
years. He also is first vice president of 
the Casualty and Surety Underwriters 
Association of Kansas City. An article 
by Mr. Downey, “Our Experience with 
Comprehensive,” appeared in the May, 
1944, issue of THe JouRNAL. (Products 
Liability Insurance, page 53.) 
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ALEXANDER Foster, JR., is manager of 
the Fidelity and Surety Department of 





the Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives. He was formerly assistant 
general counsel and vice president of the 
National Surety Corporation. Mr. Fos- 
ter took his law degree at the University 
of Buffalo. After successful private prac- 
tice in Rochester, he joined the Liquida- 
tion Bureau of the State Insurance De- 
partment, and in 1933 became vice 
president of the National Surety Cor- 





The Casualty and Surety Journal 


SPONSOR. Published by the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Executives, under the 
direction of its Public Relations Committee, 
for those interested in casualty insurance (lia 
bility, automobile, accident, burglary, boiler and 
machinery insurance, etc.) and suretyship (bond 
ing). Seventh year of publication 


PURPOSE. To promote the sale, and further 
the appreciation, of stock company coverages 
and to publicize the activities of the Association 
that are carried on in the interests of the public, 
member companies and their representatives 


SUBSCRIPTION. Representatives of member 
companies receive the JourRNAL by courtesy of 
one or more of our membets, through whose 
cooperation its publication is made possible 
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be entered at a cost of $1.00 a year. (Be sure to 
state member company affiliation; see list on 
inside back cover.) To all others interested, 
$1.50. Orders for N.Y.C., add 2% for sales tax 
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REPRODUCTION. Original material appear 
ing in our columns may be reproduced without 
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tion of Casualty and Surety Executives, N.Y .C 
Title registered in the U S. Patent Office. 
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poration. An article by Mr. Foster, 
‘Possibilities in Bonding Seen as ‘Buried 
Treasure’ for the Agent,” appeared in 
the January, 1944, issue of THE JouRNAL. 
(New Construction Bonds, page 1.) 
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Joun V. Grima_n? is research engineer 
of the National Conservation Bureau, 
accident prevention division of the As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety Exec- 
utives. He has been director of the safety 
engineering program at Grumman Air- 
craft Engineering Corp., Bethpage, N. Y.; 
a research fellow and visiting lecturer 
at the Center for Safety Education 
at New York University, and a safety 
consultant at Scully Steel Products, a 
subsidiary of U. S. Steel. An article by 
Mr. Grimaldi, ‘10,000,000 MHandi- 
capped Workers,” appeared in the 


August-September, 1945, issue of THE . 


Journat. (Our Concern Is People, page 25.) 
. we 


D. S. Jamieson, a local agent in Ten- 
nessee, purchased his agency in 1941. A 
graduate of the University of Tennessee, 
he received his B.L. degree from the Law 
School of that university, after which he 
passed the Tennessee bar examination 
and secured his license to practice law. 
In 1944 he secured his C.P.C.U. desig- 
nation. (How I Am Building an Agency, 
page 15. 
+ * 


Wuirtney H. Roppy is president of his 
own insurance agency, Whitney H. 
Roddy, Inc., in Bloomfield, N. J.; and, 
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in addition, is a director of the Bloom- 
field Chamber of. Commerce, the Com- 
munity Trust Co. of Bloomfield, and the 
Defiance Building and Loan Association 
of Newark. An active participant in 






civic affairs, he is a member of the 


B. P. O. Elks, the Lions Club, the : 


Knights of Pythias and the F. & A. M. 
At present he is president of the Bloom- 
field Business and Professional Men’s 
Association. (Prescription for Success, page 
45.) 
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Dr. Harry J. Loman is dean of the 
American Institute for Property and 
Liability Underwriters, Inc. Professor of 
Insurance, Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Chairman of the administrative 
board of the S. S. Huebner Foundation 
for Insurance Education and member of 
the board of the Institute of Local and 
State Government. B.S., M.A. and 
Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania. 
Member of the Insurance Society of 
New York, the American Economic As- 
sociation and other distinguished edu- 
cational bodies. (Can You Pass This Test?, 
page 35.) 


Credits — Photographs: pages 5 and 7, 
courtesy of Edward A. Keeler, engineer, 
New York City; pages 31-34, Acme 
Newspictures. “Air Ambulance,” page 
31, is an Official U. S. Navy Photograph 
from Acme Newspictures. Art Work: 
Horace T. Elmo, M. J. Kopsco, Jay Kay, 
A. McWilliams and Edgar Allen, Jr. 
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ASSOCIATION OF 
CASUALTY AND SURETY EXECUTIVES 


Representatives receive the JOURNAL by courtesy of one or more of the following 
member companies, through whose cooperation its publication is made possible 


be 


Accident & Casualty Insurance Co. of Winterthur, Switzerland 
Aetna Casualty and Surety Company American Bonding Company of Baltimore 
American Credit Indemnity Company of New York 
American Employers’ Insurance Company 
American Guarantee and Liability Insurance Company 
American Re-Insurance Company American Surety Company of New York 
Bankers Indemnity Insurance Company 
Car and General Insurance Corporation, Ltd. 
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Z Carolina Casualty Insurance Company Century Indemnity Company 
a Columbia Casualty Company Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 
5 Connecticut Indemnity Company Eagle Indemnity Company 






Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 
Employers Reinsurance Corporation 
European General Reinsurance Company, Ltd. 
Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Company 
General Accident, Fire & Life Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
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€] General Reinsurance Corporation Glens Falls Indemnity Company 
Globe Indemnity Company Great American Indemnity Company 
Guarantee Insurance Company Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insurance Co. 
Home Indemnity Company Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Insurors Indemnity and Insurance Company 
London Guarantee and Accident Company, Ltd. 
London and Lancashire Indemnity Company 
Manufacturers Casualty Insurance Company Maryland Casualty Company 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 
Merchants Indemnity Corporation of New York 
Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Company of New York 
National Automobile and Casualty Insurance Company 
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National Surety Corporation New Amsterdam Casualty Company 
New England Casualty Insurance Company 

New York Casualty Company Norwich Union Indemnity Company 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Limited 

Pacific Indemnity Company Phoenix Indemnity Company 
Preferred Accident Insurance Company of New York 

Royal Indemnity Company Saint Paul-Mercury Indemnity Company 

Seaboard Surety Company Standard Accident Insurance Company 
Standard Surety & Casualty Company of New York 

Sun Indemnity Company Travelers Indemnity Company 

Travelers Insurance Company Tri-State Casualty Insurance Company 

United National Indemnity Company United States Casualty Company 

United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company 
United States Guarantee Company Western National Indemnity Company 


Yorkshire Indemnity Company of New York 
Zurich General Accident & Liability Insurance Company, Ltd. 
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Facts ABOUT Fire 


Topay the threat of fire — always a destroyer of human 
lives and property — must once again be evaluated and 
regarded in its proper perspective as a powerful factor 
directly affecting the success of American production of 
food and other goods which means so much for worldwide 
reconversion to peace. 


Fire losses have increased from 304 millions in 1941 
to 450 millions in 1945, and the upward curve shows no 
sign of breaking; 1946 losses are much higher than those 
for the same period in 1945. On the economic side, these 
losses are destroying valuable raw materials, buildings and 
equipment, and lead to higher insurance costs; judged from 
the humanitarian viewpoint, fire losses destroy lives, food, 
housing and jobs! 


Better fire protective equipment is available today but, 
at the same time, modern manufacturing processes create 
new hazards. It is true now, as always, that we cannot de- 
pend entirely upon fire protection; we must practice fire 
prevention. This Association pledges a more comprehensive 
educational program to develop a fire-conscious attitude 
on the part of every individual in this country that will 
make for the prevention of fires, hence the conservation of 
lives and resources. 


Curtis W. Pierce, President 
National Fire Protection Association 





FIRE PREVENTION WEEK «+ October 6-12, 1946 





